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The Victorian Era. 


er, description given by Romeo of the Apothecary 
and his surroundings very graphically illustrates the 
air of mystery and symbolism with which the Galens of 
antiquity and the Chirurgeons of more modern times have 
deemed it wise to surround their practice of the art of 
healing— 

** I do remember an apothecary, ‘ 
















In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Calling of simples; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery bad worn him to the bsnes ; 

And sn his shop a tortvise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Ot ill-shaped fishes ; and about his skelves 

A beggarly account of ewpty boxes, 

Green earthenware pots, bladders, musty seeds, 

Remnants of pacxthread, and old cakes of rosee, 

Were th.nly scattered to meke up a show,” 
While this is a picture of the style and manner of the 
jj medical practitioner in one age alone, it may be well 
allowed to stand as a representative illustration for all 
time, excepting only the last halfacentury or so, The 
history of medicine is the history of a science whose dis- 
ciples, rarely knowing little better than their patients of 
toe craft in which they dealt, had yet to assume an 
absolute and thorough acquaintance with all its details. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that as medicine has emerged 
from the atmosphere of ignorance and prejudice which 
enwrapped its earlier years,it has gradually dispensed 
with all those ‘‘ adventitious aids of ornament,” at one 
time regarded as indispensable to he ministration of the 
art. .\ow-a-days the highest authoriues in the medical 
' world concur in the opinion that the success of medical 
wyi’s* treatment lies in studying to assist the operations of 

: : ~~ ee” & nature by the simplest and, it may be said, most homely 

processes. Thus it will be 1vund that the most successful medicinal remedies of modern times—and the Victorian age has 
witnessed the introduction of very many—are those which are compounded of the simplest drugs, having a clearly-defined sphere 
of operation and a well-understood object in view. No preparation ot the kind illustrates these two points more forcibly than 
tie renowned remedy known as ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The marvellous success which this health-giving composition has 
attained, in a comparatively speaking short time, is simply due to the fact that it provides for certain wants that arise in the 
human body at certain times and under certain conditions. The ways of men have greatly changed within the last five-and-twenty 
years, The triteness of the remark is such as to rob 1t apparently of all its value; yet, while few are unconscious of the vast 
alteration which has taken place in men’s ways of living, thought and action, during this brief period of time, but very few stay to 
consider the necessity it imposes upon all sensible beings of bringing their personal economy strictly in accord with the changed 
circumstances of life. Whereas, at the beginning of the century men were citizens of London or York, of Paris or Washington, 
they are now citizens of the world, Eighty years ago, to have journeyed from ‘“‘ Eddystone to Berwick-bounds was to be a 
travelled man. Now, nothing less than the accomplishment of “ round the world in eighty days —more or less—entitles a man 
tv a term which is more generally reserved for a Stanley or a Nordenskjild. Of all the trials that man almost recklessly places 
upon his constitution, none is perhaps so severe and pregnant with danger as that which accompanies & sudden and extreme 
change from a hot to a mild and cool climate, or in the reverse direction. At such times it is of the most vital importance that 
the body should be kept cool, and free from the most minute germs of disease. To effect this object, the judicious use of a saline 
is unquestionably the vest safeguard that can be called into requisition, and of such preparations ENO’S FRUIT SALT may be 
said to be one of the best conceived compounds. To residents in tropical climates the use of a medicinal comfort of this kind is 
indispensable, while its value in preventing prickly heat, boils, and whitlows is simply incalculable. Whatever may be the: 
climatic conditions, the human body stands at all times, and under all circumstances, in need of some agent that will as thoroughly 
disinfect all its pores aad arteries against the liability to epidemic diseases as the disinfectants of sanitation purge the sewers of 
a populous town. At the same time, such are the special therapeutica. properties of the Fruit Balt that a tone is given to the 
system, the strength is fortified, and the spirits exhilarated. With the temperature upwards of 110° in the shade, and the system 
consequently unstrung through fatiguing occupation, exercise, or study, a saline of the character like that prepared by Mr. Eno 
is a boon the value of which is scarcely to be estimated by those who have never lived under similarty trying climatic conditions. 
In cases where the liability to attack from jungle, marsh, and yellow fevers exists to an alarming degree, the daily use of the Fruit 
Salt will be found a thoroughly effective preventive. Speaking more generally, it may be said toat the use of the preparation has 
a marked effect in improving the general health of persons of scorbutic habit, as well as of those who are 1iable to epileptical 
affections. In the latter ease, attacks may be warded off by the patient taking a full dose of the saline in a tumbler of cold water 
immediately upon feeling unwell, while persons suffering from nervous and dyspeptic headaches should take a spoonful in about 
half the quantity of water. Mention has been made of the mode of applying the remedy prepared by Mr. Eno for use in 
regard to these two classes of disorders, with the view of showing the extreme simplicity of the mode of action, no less than that 
of the agent employed. In cases of‘irritability of the stomach, nausea, vomiting, sea-sickness, rheumatism, gout, and many other 
of the ills which human flesh is heir to, ENO’S FRUIT SALT not only claims, but bas been proved again and again to possess 
remedial properties of a marvellously high order, and no household that wisely consults the comforts and safety of its members— 
whether located under the sun of England or India, of Southern Africa, the West Indies, or Australasia— will neglect ito provide 
itself with a safeguard to health at once so pure, simple, and effective as the preparation which has caused the patentee’s name to 
be a household word from one erd of the earth to the other.—European Mail, Nov. 5th, 1880. 
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At Lapy VERMONT’s Fancy BALL, 


** Suddenly he turned his head, the words died on his lips, and he—Neill Herdmann—became pale as 
if he had seen a spectre,” 


See page 76. 
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Jini DEATH 


BY MRS. J. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BOTH IN THE WRONG, 


CHAPTER VIII.—HUGH PETHERICK’S RETURN. 
HREE years afterwards, when the 
earth was awaking from its wintry 
bxey sleep, Hugh Petherick—not quite 
Cres so light-hearted and joyous as he 
had been before, but like a schoolboy escaped 
from school, with bronze painted by sun and 
sea on cheek and brow—landed in England. 
One great trouble had happened to him 
during his absence, that of the death of his 
elder brother, who had always been delicate 
in health. He had thus unexpectedly become 
the owner of the little property in Devonshire, 
and the barriers which had at one time 
seemed to be insurmountable between himself 
and Alison Damarey were opening of them- 
selves, and he fancied that he had only to follow 
a road into paradise. 

The habitual and regular routine of his 
active naval life, in which duty and not passion 
had been necessarily paramount, had done a 
little to moderate the vehemence of his 
boyish feelings. 

And yet he had scarcely recollected that 
the three years might have effected a greater 
change in the lives of others than they had 
effected in his. Three times the seasons had 
revolved. There had been wars and rumours 
of wars, bank failures, railway accidents, and 
epidemics of disease since he had last met 
Alison. She had been silent to him, but he 
had known that it would not be possible for 
her to write. 

A far greater trial than this had been the 
unexpected silence of his old friend Neill. 
Neill had written once to tell him that he had 
no longer the remotest hope of inheriting a 
fortune. At the very moment when the 
building and furnishing of his uncle’s country 
house were completed, and when the nephew 
was preparing to help him to spend his money, 
and to enjoy a charming existence by intro- 
ducing some of the friends whose acquaintance 
he had formed at the University, his bene- 
factor spoilt everything by marrying his 
housekeeper. Never having been used to 
women, or women’s ways, the elder Herd- 
mann, who had hitherto prided himself on 
his bachelor habits, had fallen easily into the | 
snare which was prepared for him by a mi ldle- | 

VOL. XIV. 





US DO PART. 


K. SPENDER, 


Erc., Ere. 


” & Goopwyn’s ORDEAL,” 


aged Vivien, who by degrees had rendered 
herself indispensable to his comfort. 

“The woman, who must have a subtle 
talent for getting on in life, has unfortunately 
a son of her own to educate and start in a 
profession ; it is she who managed to prejudice 
my uncle against me,” Neill had written in 
explanation to Hugh. ‘ Heaven knows what I 
shall do now, when he twits me with what 
he chooses to call my ‘extravagant habits.’ 
He says he has given me ‘a good education, 
which is better than money.’ His letter is 
clear enough, but cutting and bitter. Promises! 
Let him say what he will, he made me loads 
of promises! It is acruel wrong to leave me 
to make my way in a profession in which a 
man without influential friends can do nothing 
till his hair is grey. I shall fling law to the 
winds, and find some quicker mode of making 
money.” 

Hugh had written to comfort him, but 
afterwards Neill lapsed into silence. Hugh 
troubled himself a good deal as to the ex- 
planation of the mystery, but his intense faith 
in Neill had only been put to the test. A 
friendship, unprofitable and onesided, which 
had never been put to the proof, and which 
might fail if it were tested, seemed an im- 
possibility which never occurred to his mind ; 
his brightest and truest hopes were not only 
bound up with the memory of the girl he 
loved, but also with that of his friend. Once 
only the recollection had flashed across him 
that the remembrance of a small money debt 
might have been allowed to interfere like a 
skeleton between them, and then he dis- 
missed it as impossible. Few men cared less 
for the acquisition of wealth than this unso- 
phisticated sailor. 

“Poor fellow, he shall never hear a word 
from me—it’s easy enough for a man to keep 
straight when he has got lots of money,” 
thought Hugh, with a heart more tender than 
usual, owing to the happiness in it, as he took 
the train, after spending a week with his 
mother, to visit the Damareys in the town of 
Cheltenham, which for the present they had 
chosen for their head-quarters. With a 
friendship yet as chivalrous as that of 

Jonathan, who sacrificed his hope of a king- 
dom to it, Hugh’s heart still went out with 
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yearning to the toons friend whom he in- 
tended to visit in London as soon as his 
stay at Cheltenham should be satisfactorily 


concluded. 


“What a lot I owe to him!” he reflected in 
his exuberant happiness as the train whirled 
him through cuttings and across valleys. 
How should I 
ever have scraped through those half-yearly 
‘exams ’ if he hadn’t helped to prepare me for 
them, and brought me off too with flying 
colours ?” he thought, chuckling to himself 
sometimes, to the astonishment of those who 
“* Now perhaps, if I can get 
out of that profession, which I never thoroughly 
liked, and settle down as a landsman with 
a sweet wife by my side, he will come and 
visit us at times, and coach me up as_ he 


“ How much I owe to him! 


were sitting by. 


used to.” 


It was so natural to him to think that his 


Damareys for his coming. It was a boyish 
omission ; he had been, indeed, too nervous 
to write. 

Cheltenham proved to be a gossiping place, 
and its inhabitants had much to say of the 
new family which had taken up its abode in 
the place. 

“Oh, they did not reside there always, 
they had a family estate in a dull part of the 
country,” Hugh Petherick had been assured 
| by one of the gossips, who told hima good 
deal, which accounted for the silence of his 
old friend Neill. The waters had been use- 
ful to the old General, who was rarely to 
be seen, but who was good-natured and 
apathetic, with the same pomposity which 
had distinguished him when Hugh had made 
his acquaintance in Switzerland. As to the 
daughter, he was told that till lately she had 








unexpected return would be a welcome sur-| been hidden up all her life, “she was sup- 
prise to Neill Herdmann as well as the| posed to have been educated in a tower by 


Damareys. 
brightest side of everything, and Hugh 


Petherick was scarcely to be blamed if he} 


Youth is apt to look on the 





the fairies. The mother was still handsome, 
although she was forty-five or so, you know, 
and had ambitious schemes for the marriage 


went with heaven in his heart on the follow-| of her daughter.” 


ing morning beneath the tassels of lilac and 
laburnum flowers and spires of horse-chestnut 
blossom, where later on in the season there 
would be cathedral-like vistas and bosky cop- 
pices in the avenues round the town. 
Strangely enough till he stood at the door 
of Mrs. Damarey’s house, which was opened 
to him by a languid-looking footman, he had 


never clearly realized how awkward his posi-| 
icard could not have reached them. “It’s 


tion really was. His heart seemed almost to 
cease to beat. The sound of a voice singing | 
in the drawing-room reached him. There | 
seemed to be something ominous in its 
cessation. A shiver of nervous dread passed 
through him as he presented his “ pasteboard,” 
with very different feelings from those which 
he had anticipated when he had often re- 
hearsed the call. 

“The ladies are out, sir,” said the imper- 
vious Jeames, not a muscle of his face 
changing as he told what even simple- 
minded Hugh Petherick suspected to be an 
accustomed fib. 

How could he think otherwise when the 
song had so suddenly ceased, and when he 
caught sight of the fluttering of a woman’s 
dress in a downstair room, where the door 
had at first been open, so that he could see a 
pembroke table with several periodicals lying 
on it, till some invisible person had closed 
the door? Something seemed to close in his 
own heart at the same time, though he forgot 
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“ Twice I have tried to see them, and they 
were at home, and yet denied me. I could 
not have believed it of them,” the young 
fellow complained, with the old love alive 
and aching in spite of the coolness-of his 
reception. 

“ How is it?” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man at the hotel, to whom he confided that 
he had known the Damareys and thought his 


easy enough for you to remedy that, however. 
She receives every W ednesday.” 

On the Wednesday, therefore, Hugh, who, 
having been forbidden to correspond with 
Alison Damarey years ago, was too proud to 
do so now, presented himself without waiting 
for an invitation. The room was crowded 
with people. The artistic beauty of the house 
and the elegant manners of the mother, who 
received him with benign stateliness, with no 
attempt to slur over the fact of their previous 
meeting in Switzerland, did not deceive him, 
for he had studied her. Under the charms 
of appearance and style she had an ego- 
tistical coldness, a calculating worldliness 
which made him shrink. 

“Dear me, I had really no idea—I—I— 
am a little surprised, but delighted, asto- 
nished,” she said, as she shook hands. 

A clairvoyant observer might have noticed 
a little nervous shudder, which shook her 
shapely shoulders in spite of her tantalizing 


that he had never written to prepare the 
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graciousness ; but she was too thorough-going 


a woman of the world not to maintain the 
empire over herself. 

“You used to know Alison, when she was 
a little girl,” she continued, glancing a little 
anxiously in the direction of her daughter, 
“T wonder if you will think her much 
changed ?” 

Was it his fancy that she ruled the expres- 


sion of that daughter’s face by a look of 


domination in her eye as the latter advanced 
to meet him with an undulating walk—almost 
serpentine he called it as he wished all the 
dancing masters at Jericho, and thought for 
an instant that this Alison was as different 
from the Alison he had left as the rind of a 
fruit from a soft and rindless peach? Was he 
fancying again when he repeated almost 
irritably to himself that the walk was not 
natural—it was studied, and as different from 
her former carriage of perfect ease as the 
modulations of her voice, generally toned to 
the same pitch, differed from the happy ring 
of her childish voice before ? 

His had never been that love which trans- 
forms physical defects into beauties, and which 
has led somany a strong man captive. He 
had loved a beautiful girl, and he had thought 
her a true one. More beautiful than ever 
she seemed to him now as she stood before 
him in a perfectly fitting dress, with eyes 
large and childish but blue as violets, and 
with throat white as pear blossom peeping 
above the delicate ruffles; but she was 
strangely still and self-sustained, and to out- 
siders apparently as cold, had he not known, 
as he reminded himself, what was beneath the 
apparent coldness. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter went the tongues of| 
the people in that crowded room, seeming to} 
jar in some odd way on his brain while she} 
was responding in dry monosyllables to his 
caressing questions. How was it that all 
those people seemed to have so much to say 
to each other, whilst she had so little to say 
to him? Why should she act as if she never 
had seen him before ? 
please her mother. But all these 
annoyed him till even the fictitious gaiety 
seemed horrible to him. 


when he came to talk to her without that 
mother’s eyes upon them, or should he be 
obliged to reconcile himself to an inevitable 
change ? 


Of course it was to| 
masks | 


Was she quite the | 


same girl whom he had known only three) 
years before? Should he find her unaltered | 


It is a law of our human nature | 
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[to be a mark of the inferiority of our pre- 
sent state of being. He felt as if all the 
furniture in the room were waltzing round 
him as he took courage to slip a folded piece 
|of paper into one of her hands, which her 
|fingers closed over as she took it, with the 
simple words, “ ‘Thank you.” 

| “It is only to ask a question relating to 
jour old friendship. I trust you will not 
|think I presume too much on that old friend- 
|ship,” he said, half-apologetically, as he 
jturned to take his leave. A flush rose to 
|her brow for the first time during the short 
linterview. He had not been in the room 
| after all for more than a quarter of an hour, 
|though he had dreamt of this meeting at 
|night and rehearsed it a thousand times by 
| day. 

| “I trust we shall always be friends, but 
|people sometimes outlive their old delusions, 
jyou know.” 

The words went straight to his heart, he 
ifelt frozen; he had often suffered from cold 
|and exposure when pacing the decks at night, 
|but never from cold which seemed to pene- 
|trate to the marrow of his bones as this did 
inow. Yet, doing his best to remain faithful 
to the programme which seemed to have been 
assigned to him, he took his leave of the hostess 
in a tone of indifferent politeness, which had 
already acclimatized him in her good graces, 
}and made her repentant of her determination 
to give him a cold reception. 

“A little knocking about the world has 
sent that nonsense out of his head,” she 
| reflected, satisfied with herself, as she asked 
| the young man to come again. 


| 


CHAPTER IX, LADY VERMONT'S FANCY BAI L, 


ITHERTO Hugh had rather sympa- 
} thized with the Chinaman who won- 
dered that so civilized a nation as the English 
did not get their servants to dance for them, 
but for the first time even dancing seemed 
tolerable to him for the sake of Alison. And 
when one unusually enterprising lady had 
been tempted, late as it was in the season, to 
get up a little amusement by a fancy ball, he 
was willing to consent to anything short of 
appearing in silk stockings, shoe buckles, and 
ornamental sword. A man could scarcely 
pass for a fairy prince who showed himself in 
la matter-of-fact dress coat and white kid 
gloves. But as the curtain drew up—display- 
ing ladies with costumes in the fashion of La 


that two feelings can never meet each other| Pompadour and others, with clothes like those 
in perfect equality, and the dissonance seems| worn by the ancient Venetians, and repro- 
| 
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utter of her intended confession respecting 
meetings with Hugh’s friend. Nobody after- 
wards heard her sob through the night, de- 
claring that she would take her grandfather’s 
recommendation, that he should see that she 
was “grown-up,” and never have occasion to 
rebuke her twice in the same way. It was a bad 
preparation for the coming ball. The deep 
glow of indignation and the signs of violent 
her waist like a flood of silk. From the tip| weeping had passed from her face, but she 
of her little satin shoe to the shining hair he | repeated to herself that he should see she 
could see no imperfection in her dress and its | was “grown-up.” She had said that she would 
accessories. Her head was neat and tidy,|never marry till his consent was won, but 
like a bit of Athenian sculpture, and, with the/she was beginning to think differently. 
exception of that simple classical outline of |“ Grown-up indeed!” she had her own ideas 
dead gold, “ there was no idiotic trimming,” | about things, and had perhaps consented too 
as he reflected with satisfaction, “about her,” | long to a “ babyish thraldom.” It so hap- 
only a diamond star and necklace, which} pened that her mother had been slightly in- 
sparkled with flame. The light from the jewels | disposed, and had been unable to accom- 
flashed as he looked at her, but he did not! pany her to this ball, and that an aunt who 
know that the necklace was of enormous /| sometimes visited them was acting sheep-dog. 
value, and that it, as well as the bracelets on| No one could have guessed the tumult that 
her arms and the earrings which glittered|was raging in the girl’s heart when on all 
trom the shell-like ears, was intended to be a| sides she was bestowing her “nods and 
sort of heirloom in the family. He thought | wreathed smiles.” 

only of the wearer, and was saying to him- “Mind you keep near me, dear,” the aunt 
self in the apologetic way which he had) remonstrated as the band sounded the first 
unconsciously adopted about her of late, | notes of a waltz. 

‘It is a truism to say that beautiful women| ‘People always call each other ‘dear’ 
have a natural pleasure in their own beauty. | when they are spiteful. I know she will be 
Why should I blame her for her delight|gimleting me the whole evening with her 
im a dress that becomes her, especially | hard, gray eyes,” thought the girl in her pass- 
when it is simple, without being over-loaded?” | ing ill-humour, as she was whirled away in 
The diamonds made less impression upon | the crowd. 

him than the pearly teeth, which he! Hugh watched her with hungry eyes. No- 
could see plainly beneath the sweetest of| thing was ever so slow to him as these fast 
curves in the lips, and yet as she drew near|dances. He could manage to get through 
to him, and as he felt more than ever the|the Lancers, and not disgrace himself in a 
sensation of rapture in her presence which | polka, which was then in fashion ; but he did 


duced by Paul Veronese in some of his best 
pictures, to say nothing of the hackneyed 
hairdresser’s costumes—it seemed to him 
that no one looked more dainty than his fairy 
princess in her Greek dress of white cash- 
mere, which fell in folds from her delicate 
shoulders, and her hair only confined by a 
simple band of gold, matching the dead-gold 
trimming of the dress, from which it fell to 





deprived him of the strength to give her up, 
he could see that the smile was forced, 
that there was hardly a tint of colour in her 
cheeks, and that her eyes were moist from 
recent tears. 

“What could have happened?” he asked 
himself, anxiously, oblivious of the stream 
of rich parvenues, titled nobodies and well- 
known county families who swept past him 
as he tried to solve the question. He 
could not guess that on the previous day 
Alison had attempted to tell a little about a 
dilemma, in which she found herself placed, 
to her relations, and that when Mrs. Damarey 
had burst into angry tears her grandfather 
had vented his mortification in a scolding 
speech, saying, “I wish you would learn to 
behave more like a grown-up, modest young 
woman.” Not one word did she afterwards 
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not wish to emulate the numerous men who 
slid, ducked, or halted in the waltz, treading 
on their partners’ toes. He saw no more till 
halfan hour had elapsed, when, passing into 
an adjoining room, he found Alison reclining 
on a velvet sofa, close to a pretty erection of 
palms and ferns. A man dressed in fancy 
costume was seated near to her, speaking in 
low tones of evident admiration. Suddenly 
he turned his head, the words died on his 
lips, and he—Neill Herdmann—became pale 
as'if he had seen a spectre. Alison looked up 
at the same moment. A little way off stood 
Hugh Petherick—the friend who was not 
disagreeable to her—who had asked her 
hand in marriage, and had been told to hope. 
The sudden meeting was awkward of course 
between these two, who had reason to distrust 
each other, and who were both so partial to 
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her. But why should Hugh look in that 
threatening manner, and why should his ap- 


pearance intimidate Neill? She was angry | 


with the former for what she supposed to be 
unreasonable jealousy, and more angry still 
when he ventured to approach them, and said 
a few whispered words to her companion, 
which were received in a way she certainly 
had not expected. For a livid paleness, very 
different from his usual healthy pallor, over- 
spread Neill Herdmann’s face. The shy eyes 
which had been responding with gladness to 
his words of admiration suddenly flashed fire. 
What right had Hugh to place his hand on 
Neill’s shoulder ? What right had he to ap- 
proach him with that involuntary threatening 
in his manner ? What right, above all things, 
had he to fix his eyes on her with an expression 
in them which said—‘ Have nothing to say 
to him ; he is not the kind of fellow to make 
your life happy?” And still more extra- 
ordinary, why should Neill when so treated 
cast down his eyes, instead of shaking off the 
interfering hand and answering with well- 
bred disdain? Why should he remain, after 
Hugh had left them, silent and almost tremb- 
ling? The little mystery attracted her more 
than ever to her new admirer. ‘There was 
something ridiculous in the whole thing: it 
was a nervous attack to which he was subject, 
Neill assured her; the closeness of the air 
had affected his head. 


CHAPTER X. A PREY TO THE TEMPTER, 


MINUTE or two afterwards the two 
oo men stood in the garden which sur- 
rounded the house unnoticed by the busy 
waiters and gay crowd which were passing to 
and fro in Lady Vermont’s house. ‘The even- 
ing was a lovely one. ‘The rose-tints of sun- 
set had been succeeded by a clear moonlight, 
in which the outlines of the trees stood out 
in dark relief. Pleasant odours were wafted 
from the moist plants. 

“You have tried to separate her from me 

she, whose voice could make two _ hearts 
tremble in the midst of the silence which 


surrounds us. Well, why should she belong 


to you any more than she does to me ?” 


“Yours, yours / You have an odd way of 
talking. What can my future wife have to do 


with you ?” 


| Their eyes met. Flashes of anger and 
| threatening were in both. 
‘What an underhand wretch you must be!” 
|rose to Hugh’s lips, but he did not utter the 
words, and the look of his familiar face had 
the effect of partially calming Neill as he 
| repeated— 
| “You, you / it seems impossible.” 
| ‘Tt is useless to evade the matter. I am 
a man, and I have feelings as well as another,” 
rejoined Neill. 

‘*¢ But to work by underhand means—never 
|to answer my letters, or come to see me—to 
follow me here i 

“You have no right to talk about under- 
hand means. Your interference is an insult.” 

“What! When a whole life and happiness 
is at stake, and when I know you have your 
quibbles with your own conscience? Points 
of honour to be kept secret even from your 
wife. Can I trust the happiness which is 
most sacred to me to a man who has not been 
open about his past history? » Neill, you re- 
member what I said to you when I last wrote 
to you ; there are some forms of roguery,” he 
faltered, dropping his voice, “ none the less 
shameful because the law may not touch 
them. A fellow may balance himself on the 
tight-rope of the good opinion of the outside 
world, but his wife’s relations have a right 
to ask him, if the life he has been leading, 
and the life he intends to lead, be good, and 
honest, and true?” 

The other man laughed outright, after 
staring a little at this unexpected sally, and 
there was a curl on his lip as he laughed, too 
much resembling a stage sneer. Galled and 
humbled in a way he would not admit by the 
recollection of reports which he knew must 
have reached his friend’s ears, he hated him 
at that moment for his former association with 
him, and for his slow, stupid, conscientious 
way of doing things. 

“If you are a gentleman,” he began, and 
then cut himself short with the sarcasm, 

‘A ball is not a school of Christian charity, 
it seems! One might as well be in a be- 
leaguered city as at a dance when one’s con- 
|versation can be brought to an abrupt 
| conclusion by such senseless shot.” ‘ 

The roused suspicions and determination 
'in Hugh Petherick’s eyes did not allay his 
| irritation, and he continued in the same 








“You have played me false since I went | ironical manner, 
away; I have lately heard too much about| “I ought by this time to be acquainted 
you,” replied Hugh in his turn, as his lips| with your eccentricity. Even as a boy you 
quivered and his nostrils dilated in the pale| had your crotchets in theology and your 
light. crotchets in science, but if you desire to make 
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duced by Paul Veronese in some of his best 
pictures, to say nothing of the hackneyed 
hairdresser’s costumes—it seemed to him 
that no one looked more dainty than his fairy 
princess in her Greek dress of white cash- 
mere, which fell in folds from her delicate 
shoulders, and her hair only confined by a 
simple band of gold, matching the dead-gold 
rimming of the dress, from which it fell to 

er waist like a flood of silk. From the tip 
of\ her little satin shoe to the shining hair he 
could see no imperfection in her dress and its 
accéssories. 


” 


dead gold, “‘ there was no idiotic trimming, 
as he reflected with satisfaction, ‘‘ about her,” 
only a diamond star and necklace, which 
sparkled wth flame. The light from the jewels 
flashed as\he looked at her, but he did not 
know that \the necklace was of enormous 
value, and that it, as well as the bracelets on 
her arms and the earrings which glittered 
trom the shell-like ears, was intended to be a 
sort of heirloom in the family. He thought 
only of the wearer, and was saying to him- 
self in the apolagetic way which he had 
unconsciously adapted about her of late, 
‘It is a truism to \say that beautiful women 
have a natural pleasure in their own beauty. 
Why should I blame her for her delight 
in a dress that becomes her, especially 
when it is simple, without being over-loaded ?” 
The diamonds made less impression upon 
him than the pearly teeth, which he 


utter of her intended confession respecting 
meetings with Hugh’s friend. Nobody after- 
wards heard her sob through the night, de- 
claring that she would take her grandfather's 
recommendation, that he should see that she 
was “grown-up,” and never have occasion to 
rebuke her twice in the same way. It was a bad 





Her head was neat and tidy, | 
like a bit of Athenian sculpture, and, with the|she | was 


| preparation for the coming ball. The deep 
| glow of indignation and the signs of violent 
| weeping had passed from her face, but she 
|repeated to herself that he should see she 
| was “grown-up.” She had said that she would 
never marry till his consent was won, but 
beginning to think differently. 


|about things, and had perhaps consented too 
‘long to a “babyish thraldom.” It so hap- 
| pened that her mother had been slightly in- 
disposed, and had been unable to accom 
| pany her to this ball, and that an aunt who 
| sometimes visited them was acting sheep-dog. 
| No one could have guessed the tumult that 
| was raging in the girl’s heart when on all 
\sides she was bestowing her “nods and 
| wreathed smiles.” 

“Mind you keep near me, dear,” the aunt 

|remonstrated as the band sounded the first 
{notes of a waltz. 
| “People always call each other ‘dear’ 
when they are spiteful. I know she will be 
gimleting me the whole evening with her 
| hard, gray eyes,” thought the girl in her pass- 
ling ill-humour, as she was whirled away in 
| the crowd. 

Hugh watched her with hungry eyes. No- 


could see plainly beneath the sweetest of| thing was ever so slow to him as these fast 


curves in the lips, and yet as she drew near 
to him, and as he felt more than ever the 
sensation of rapture in her presence which 


deprived him of the strength to give her up, 


he could see that the smile was forced, 
that there was hardly a tint of colour in her 
cheeks, and that her eyes were moist from 
vecent tears, 

“What could have happened?” he asked 
himself, anxiously, oblivious of the stream 
of rich parvenues, titled nobodies and well- 
known county families who swept past him 
as he tried to solve the question. He 
could not guess that on the previous day 
Alison had attempted to tell a little about a 
dilemma, in which she found herself placed, 
to her relations, and that when Mrs. Damarey 
had burst into angry tears her grandfather 
had vented his mortification in a scolding 
speech, saying, “I wish you would learn to 
behave more like a grown-up, modest young 
woman.” Not one word did she afterwards 


'dances. He could manage to get through 
ithe Lancers, and not disgrace himself in a 
| polka, which was then in fashion ; but he did 
|not wish to emulate the numerous men who 
slid, ducked, or halted in the waltz, treading 
on their partners’ toes. He saw no more till 
halfan hour had elapsed, when, passing into 
an adjoining room, he found Alison reclining 
on a velvet sofa, close to a pretty erection of 
palms and ferns. A man dressed in fancy 
costume was seated near to her, speaking in 
low tones of evident admiration. Suddenly 
he turned his head, the words died on his 
lips, and he—Neill Herdmann—became pale 
as‘if he had seen a spectre. Alison looked up 
at the same momen. A little way off stood 
Hugh Petherick—the friend who was not 
disagreeable to her—who had asked her 
hand in marriage, and had been told to hope. 
The sudden meeting was awkward of course 
between these two, who had reason to distrust 
each other, and who were both so partial to 
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her. But why should Hugh look in that| Their eyes met. Flashes of anger and 
threatening manner, and why should his ap- | threatening were in both. 

pearance intimidate Neill? She was angry| ‘What an underhand wretch you must be!” 
with the former for what she supposed to be | rose to Hugh’s lips, but he did not utter the 
unreasonable jealousy, and more angry still | words, and the look of his familiar face had 
when he ventured to approach them, and said | the effect of partially calming Neill as he 
a few whispered words to her companion, | repeated- 

which were received in a way she certainly} ‘“ You, you / it seems impossible.” 

had not expected. For a livid paleness, very} “It is useless to evade the matter. I am 
different from his usual healthy pallor, over-|a man, and I have feelings as well as another,” 
spread Neill Herdmann’s face. The shy eyes | rejoined Neill. 

which had been responding with gladness to| ‘‘ But to work by underhand means—never 
his words of admiration suddenly flashed fire. | to answer my letters, or come to see me—to 
What right had Hugh to place his hand on | follow me here x 


Neill’s shoulder ?. What right had he to ap-| “You have no right to talk about under- 
proach him with that involuntary threatening | hand means. Your interference is an insult.’ 
in his manner ? What right, above all things,|_ “What! When a whole life and happiness 


had he to fix his eyes on her with an expression |is at stake, and when I know you have your 
in them which said—‘“ Have nothing to say | quibbles with your own conscience? Points 
to him ; he is not the kind of fellow to make| of honour to be kept secret even from your 
your life happy?” And still more extra-| wife. Can I trust the happiness which is 
ordinary, why should Neill when so treated | most sacred to me to a man who has not been 
cast down his eyes, instead of shaking off the | open about his past history? » Neill, you re- 
interfering hand and answering with well-| member what I said to you when I last wrote 
bred disdain? Why should he remain, after to you ; there are some forms of roguery,” he 
Hugh had left them, silent and almost tremb- | faltered, dropping his voice, “ none the less 
ling? The little mystery attracted her more | shameful because the law may not touch 
than ever to her new admirer. There was|them. A fellow may balance himself on the 
something ridiculous in the whole thing: it | tight-rope of the good opinion of the outside 
was a nervous attack to which he was subject, | world, but his wife’s relations have a right 
Neill assured her: the closeness of the air |to ask him, if the life he has been leading, 
had affected his head. and the life he intends to lead, be good, and 
honest, and true?” 
The other man laughed outright, after 
staring a little at this unexpected sally, and 
MINUTE or two afterwards the two/| there was a curl on his lip as he laughed, too 
A men stood in the garden which sur- much resembling a stage sneer. Galled and 
rounded the house unnoticed by the busy| humbled in a way he would not admit by the 
waiters and gay crowd which were passing to/|Trecollection of reports which he knew must 
and fro in Lady Vermont’s house. The even-| have reached his friend’s ears, he hated him 
ing was a lovely one. The rose-tints of sun- | at that moment for his former association with 
set had been succeeded by a clear moonlight, | him, and for his slow, stupid, conscientious 
in which the outlines of the trees stood out | way of doing things. 


CHAPTER X. A PREY TO THE TEMPTER. 


in dark relief. Pleasant odours were wafted| “If you area gentleman,” he began, and 
from the moist plants. then cut himself short with the sarcasm, 
“You have tried to separate her from me “* A ball is not a school of Christian charity, 


she, whose voice could make two hearts|it seems! One might as well be in a be- 
tremble in the midst of the silence which |leaguered city as at a dance when one’s con- 
surrounds us. Well, why should she belong|versation can be brought to an abrupt 
to you any more than she does to me ?” | conclusion by such senseless shot.” ; is! 

“ Vours, yours! You have an odd way of| The roused suspicions and determination 
talking. What can my future wife have to do|in Hugh Petherick’s eyes did not allay his 
with you?” ; | irritation, and he continued in the same 


“You have played me false since I went| ironical manner, 5 
away; I have lately heard too much about| “I ought by this time to be acquainted 
you,” replied Hugh in his turn, as his lips | with your eccentricity. Even as a boy you 
quivered and his nostrils dilated in the pale| had your crotchets in theology and your 
light. crotchets in science, but if you desire to make 
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a réchauffé of past sins, I advise you to keep 
to your own. No one will believe the old- 
fashioned’ nonsense you choose to invent 
about me.’ My uncle, from whom I had 
well-founded expectations, chose to marry a 
designing widow in your absence, and has de- 
termined to cut me off in favour of his wife’s 
son. No, no one will believe you. Every- 
one feels for me.” 

“Will they not? Then it is not true that 
you were blackballed at the P. and C. Club, 
and that there was a reason for it ?—-a reason 
of which we can talk to-morrow. I hope it 
is not true, but I heard of things from Lon- 
don men,” answered Hugh, lowly, into whose 
mind little things had been sinking one by 
one and gradually crystallizing into something 
like conviction. “I hope to heaven you 
may tell me that these things are not true. 
Under any circumstances it will never become 
my duty to warn people against you. I care 
for you too much to interfere in any way.” 

The heart’ of David still yearned over his 
Jonathan, who had been obliged to give up 
his profession owing to a want of means, and 
to take, as he had heard, to more risky specu- 
lations. Outwardly their friendship might re- 
main unaltered, but to be together in each 
other’s company had already, though they did 
not acknowledge it, become irksome to each 
of them. Each knew, without giving utter- 
ance to the feeling, that the bond was severed 
between them, and that when they met in 
future years it might be as comparative 
strangers. Each had uttered wild words that 
night, but Hugh was already reproaching 
himself for his loss of temper. 

“There must be some explanation,” he 
was muttering to himself. ‘‘ Fool that I was 
to let the demon of jealousy come between 
us.” 

“* To-morrow,” muttered the other, when 
he found himself alone, and then burst into a 
fit of low, prolonged laughter. “ He little 
knows what will happen before to-morrow.” 

Neill went back to the ball-room more 
disturbed than he had been for years. His 
friend’s displeasure would be a penalty com- 
paratively easy to be borne, if it did not hinder 
him from carrying off the prize on which he 
had set his heart. He had long had plans 


about that morrow, and he began to see that 
no time must be wasted in putting them into 
execution. He was back in time to claim 
Alison for another dance, and to tempt her 
to sit with him in the anteroom in the hope 
of eluding other partners. 

“You are pale still,” she said, looking at 











him anxiously, “I hope your nervous attack 
has passed off.” 

He laughed to himself as he uttered ten- 
der words which seemed to break from him 
unawares, but she arrested them half-spoken. 
He felt her hand quiver as he raised it to 
his lips, and knew after that that her indigna- 
tion was only feigned. “I can willingly 
excuse my old chum for being jealous of me. 
No one can wonder at it, my sweet one, 
where you are concerned. You know that 
I would goto martyrdom for you. I am your 
slave, and have too long obeyed the behests 
of your little tyrannical will.” 

“That depends,’ she answered, smiling, 
scarcely caring whether he talked nonsense 
or not. If anyone else had said such things 
to her they would have drawn forth a speedy 
“set down” from her, but her brains were in 
bad working order, and she was beginning to 
fight a desperate battle with her love and 
her common sense. 

“Tt is all very well to talk about martyr 
dom; why have you got such a martyr’s 
look?” she asked, drawing her hand away 
from him. 

“It is because I am one.” 

** How is that ?” 

“ Have you not kept me in torture long 
enough, and now you will let the mischief 
making of a prejudiced man come between 
us?” 

“Ts it likely that I should accept azyone’s 
opinion of you, when I have had good oppor- 
tunities of forming one myself?” she answered 
with youthful self-confidence and a little toss 
of her head. “If you refer to Mr. Petherick, 
it seems to me that men, just as often as 
women, are incessantly abusing one another.” 

“Ah, I told him he would only fire a blank 
shot if he attempted to abuse me to you ; 
but I know your grandfather is easily alarmed, 
some vague sort of gossip has been going on 
about my affairs, and Petherick has been 
getting hold of what he fancies is a clue, I 
suppose.” 

“Tt will make no difference to my opinion,” 
she repeated, as if she found repetition easier 
just then than a new idea. 

“JT was not thinking of ¢AaZ, darling. I 
knew you would trust me. It is only the 
mean scheme of a man who is in love with 
you, and who: wants to prevent me from 
marrying you ; but he will go to your mother 
and grandfather with these stories about me, 
and then they will forbid me ever to see you. 
He has an easy means of revenging himself, 
and he has determined to use it. Your mother 
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will never think of allowing our marriage, 
even if I make the fortune which I. was 


hoping to make. I cannot tell you how full | 


Iam of alarms and misgivings. I seem to 


have had warnings which are almost prophetic, | 


and for Heaven’s sake don’t give any pre-| 
judiced person the power of coming between | 
us. Let us settle the matter at once, and | 


place it beyond the reach of meddlesome | 


persons.” 
“If I only knew how ?” 
“There is but one way—marriage.” 


The blood mounted to her cheeks. She | 
He could hear her | 


turned away her face. 
breath come and go, but she said nothing. 

“Will you condemn me to die of grief, or 
are you capable of heroism and self-devotion 
like the noblest of your sex ?” he continued, 
in a Caressing, entreating tone, like that of a 
child that is pleading for its toys. 

At that instant the face of Mrs. Damarey’s 
sister peered into the anteroom. A caustic 
smile played on her thin lips as, true to the 
mission with which she had been invested, 
she came to seek for her niece, to tell her 
that a dance for which she was engaged was 
commencing. For one instant she caught 
sight of Alison with a look fixed and austere, 
which for the moment seemed to paralyze 
the girl. 


“Come away, there’s another little room | 


further off filled with evergreens.” Neill 
whispered in her ears. ‘Make haste; if 
they come after us we are lost,” and over- 
coming her feeble resistance he gently led her 
away. 

“Whatever will they do when they find us 
out ?” she said, panting, as they reached the 
welcome asylum. 

> “They will send a policeman after us.” 

They began to laugh like the lovers that 
they were ; the girl did not yet recognise the 
gravity of the situation. 

“One does not like to be under the sw7- 
vetllance of a dragon.” 

“Oh, you must not find fault with her,” 


laughed Alison. “She has a horror of flirting, | s 


or anything to do with it. She wags married, 
I believe, for about six months, and in that 
time she had quite enough of it.” 

“ That explains her long widowhood.” 

“It is really all I ever heard her say about | 

but she can scarcely bear to look at a 
man.” 

They laughed again, and their laughter 
almost betrayed their whereabouts, for a foot- 


step was heard nearing the room. 


” 


“Tt is your grandfather,” whispered Neill, 





| with bated breath, “they have sent him to 
look after us. He is peering in his blind way 
right and left. He is coming this way. Quick ! 
hide yourself.” 

‘Quick ! hide yourself!” he had to entreat 
|before she condescended to the humiliation, 
and then, half in fun, half in terror, the poor 
‘girl knelt down behind some palm leaves. 
T hey remained so for some minutes in silence, 
| Neill looking down at her with his finger on 
| his lips, she, all palpitating at his feet, 
| childlike in her amused confusion, and hold- 
ing up to him her lovely face, natural for 
once with tenderness and innocence. 
| The old man, who had been sent, as they 
had guessed, to put a stop to the impropriety 
of such a long #é/e-a-¢éte, looked vaguely round 
him like one who accomplishes a duty to 
which he does not attach any especial im- 
portance, and after a glance at Neill, in his 
apparent solitude, a nod of recognition, and 
a look of relief, disappeared in as blind a way 
as he had come in. But others, perhaps, had 
noticed what he had not. Sounds of more 
approaching footsteps were heard outside, and 
like a couple of captive birds let suddenly out 
of their cage and frightened into the open air 
both bounded through a little passage which 
separated them from the garden. 

‘Follow me, have confidence in me,” Neill 
had whispered as before. But as soon as the 
spirit of mirth had left her a horrible sadness 
came over Alison. 

“What shall we do? They will all be 
talking of us. It was very well for a game 
of play, but we have been too hasty. It 
must be more than an hour since I was seen 
anywhere in the room, and the servants may 
have watched us as we ran out here,” she said, 
thoroughly dismayed. 

“T told you to have confidence in me; 
you must not accuse me of being precipitate, 
I had an object in it,” he ventured to ex- 
plain. ‘ Darling,” he send, “if I ask too 
much, the peculiar circumstances of the case 
must justify me. We could not help our- 
selves. But it is true that if you go back 


} 


even now unkind people may begin to gossip 
about you. Do you think I could bear to 


|have a shadow cast upon you? No, the 
| . . 
‘time is come for me to lose you altogether, 


or to determine to protect you throughout 


your life.” 
She breathed harder than before, but as 
yet she was not angry with him, thanks to 


\the childishness which had made her fall 


into the snare he had laid for her—a very 
innocent little snare he thought it was. 
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She did not answer, and he continued, “You 
have gone too far to go back ; they will make 
a marvel of the whole affair. Hark!” he said 
triumphantly, as one of the church clocks 
struck two. “You said that it was more 
than an hour since you were with your aunt 
in the ball-room, but it is more than two 
hours ; what will your mother say to you if 
your aunt returns with the story?” 

She made a little exclamation of surprise 
at seeing that two hours had gone in all this 
nonsense. 

“ Be brave,” he said, “ dare to be like your- 
self, belong to your age, put away childish 
sentimentalisms, you belong to the nine- 
teenth century. If I had only known—only 
known—when I asked you to hide yourself, 
but now it is too late, we must be married at 
once !” 

“At once!” she exclaimed, for the first 
time breaking into sobbing; but “he had 
touched the right chord. Her pride and self- 
respect were roused, and she supposed her- 
self summoned to her own defence as well 
as to that of her lover. ‘At once, when 
you know that my mother is prejudiced 
against you, and when you say that my grand- 
father also will be prejudiced to-morrow!” 

“That is the very reason. What has hap- 
pened to-day is but the precursor of the 
simoom. We have only a short time to 
lose; what we do must be done quickly, or 
you will be lost to me. If you wait for his 
consent we are parted for ever. But if we 
have the courage to take the matter in our 
own hands he will forgive us afterwards. 
Listen to me, even a special licence takes 
time, but I have a plan——’ 

_“Qh!T could not be married in any horrid, 
disreputable way—a runaway marriage; our 
family has always been so particular,” she 
answered, with flashing eyes. 

“But this would not be disreputable or 
clandestine. See, this is my plan. It could 
be done openly at Paris. There is nothing 
to prevent us from starting for Paris as soon 
as possible, making our declaration the next 
day, and being married the next morning at 
the Embassy Chapel. Paris might be the 
starting-point for our wedding tour. You 
have a long ulster and a hat and veil with 
you ; I saw you come in with them. If you 
can slip into the ladies’ cloak-room and put 
these things on as quickly as possible, I will 
manage to have a fly to meet you as you 
come outside, and we will drive at once to 
the station. In an hour or two there will be 
a train that will take us to London, and we 





shall arrive in time for breakfast at my sister’s 
house. My sister will provide you with 
another dress, and we can go on to Paris at 
once. I believe there is no regular English 
Embassy Chapel, but a marriage by the 
chaplain in the ambassador's house is legal ; it 
is not half so formidable as it looks. At a 
registrar's office in England fifteen days’ resi- 
dence in the district is required, and they 
might have time to find us out and stop us 
before then. But the journey to Paris will 
be quite an amusement, and my sister shall 
go with you if it will make you any happier.” 

He poured out this lengthy explanation in 
such haste that she did not have time to 
reflect it might have been planned before- 
hand. She understood little about the de- 
tails; indeed, she heard them but faintly in 
the state of nervous excitement which made 
it difficult for her to control herself. 

She shed tears again, but showed no sign 
of contradicting him. 

“JT have not the courage,” 
“T cannot do what you tell me.” 

“1 understand it,” he answered tenderly ; 
“but, dearest, you must have courage to act. 
You have gone too far for us to be afraid 
now. You are standing as I stood once 
when I was abroad, on a narrow path round 
a precipice. It requires a little courage to 
go forward, but it would take a great deal 
more to go back.” 

At his words she turned pale, and when he 
ventured to continue, saying, ‘Men can 
defy the world, but women cannot, and 
you don’t know the hard things they will say 
against you to-morrow, the only thing is to 
let me help you, your mother would thank 
me afterwards,” she began to think if it were 
possible to do as he suggested to her. 

She was not a girl to yield at any time to 
hysterical crying. Her first few natural tears 
were dried already; the more so that she 
felt herself to be in a desperate dilemma, and 
was aware that she had no one of her own 
sex to advise her respecting the step which 
he was urging on her. 

“Let us think a little while,” she said, 
putting her hand to her aching brow. 

“My poor darling, don’t you know it 
makes me miserable, almost mad, to see you 
suffer, and to know that I am the innocent 
cause?” he answered, leaning over her. “But 
time is just the one thing we cannot afford to 
waste. To hesitate is to be lost. Let me 
implore you not to wait. You would not if 
you loved me half as much as I love you.” 

In uttering these words he knew that he 


she faltered, 
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had cast his last successful die ; for she |she never wondered at the graceful dresses 
tore herself even from the pressure of his and bonnets with which her husband seemed . 
hand, and, gathering up her draperies, walked | to find no difficulty in supplying her. Often, 
with smiling face up the two or three steps|when he noticed the admiration which she 
which intervened between the alcove in which jattracted, Neill congratulated himself on his 
they had been talking and the ladies’ cloak- |choice and his sole possession of this treasure. 
room. | But soon the shadow returned to hover 
* * * * * lover the brightness of their dream. Mrs. Da- 
. . | marey’s letters were the first source of discord. 
He thought he had given her time to be/,.." pe ae nese eR a — —_ 
back again, and looked impatiently at his | a seri eet ld + 8 . . = k 
watch, fearing that her courage had failed her | PCC8FOOM a shock, as lt he nad been shoe ed 
ofes all . ny an electric battery, would be scarcely to 
3ut in another minute the waterproofed | OVerstate the fact. The bride too Way Coe 
veiled figure appeared | scious of a strange chill as he said to her, sar- 
e $ : 7 Bape os a7. | Si idle sateen f 
“Where is the fly?” Alison said, almost |.c45t ally, “Why don’t you write straight to the 
aT Suey ; _. {old gentleman yourself? He has no chick or 
tottering in her walk. Let me feel your|~,.® Ash, ; . : 
arm ; I thought I should have fainted.” child belonging to him but you, and you 
« ; 5 . < fe ° . _— r car arc . > 
But when once in the carriage she pushed — gan leave any second person to come 
him away from her, and covering her face Tae af A. 1” she falt 1 ‘y 
. _ . e ao > > she ¢ red. ‘ 
with her hands, cowered in the furthest SOR) Saeeey  ee eer - 
oui remember how I offended him, and no one 
“ There will be no blessing on our mar- | COW plead aie 4 pg acre yeaa 
afc ‘ é | Frightened : > repeate r 
riage,” she sobbed, breaking down altogether, | ] ae - si co ee as eh a 
with a revulsion of feeling already upon her. lhe : sh , stag lag ak sa did “ bs 7 
, . : | Né aye S weakness “ 
“T have told the first lie I ever remember to | ne P - - te quay . I preryes 
< : rp 1K w tha was Ss yecause sne é > 
have told since my childhood. ‘The women | POW Mat it Was J ~ -palipre: a 
were curious, and I had to tell them that— | herited this nervous sensibility, and had been 
that—I ik elie tein Ct was | 2fraid to encounter the wrath of her own 
sili) tea eae 1S “| people, she had lowered herself to meet 
wicked! wicked! There will be a curse on|PEOP% She hac wae te — 
cuir dinbilaae. “Cuil Gill Hawes toaitoe mee" |him more than once before their marriage, 
« Ane. I 5 . 


‘It was the mildest, whitest fib, my dar- | secretly, without even telling her manners 
: ‘Why don’t you write yourself?” she 


ling, into which you were forced by circum- | 
. Law OPS . aA . ait ere FX retorted. 
stances,” he endeavoured in vain to explain. | 


‘ - : “What would be the good of my appealing 

Nothing would comfort her. Unknown to} ee ene 539 y appealing 
“ ote _|to your mother’s mercy?” he replied, with 
him, the dismal foreboding was already ’ “ a : 
: : Peta . i , .. pL. another sneer. Don’t you see that, because 
sounding, as it were, in her ears, that as she | : 

ae Precectal ts 4 -- |chance has favoured your grandfather and 
had fallen into deceit, so in her future life | : 2. é 
é . aT _,.....|made him a man of fortune, your mother 
would it be meted to her. As she had sown| | * : alge / ord 

3 : {thinks of herself as if wisdom would die with 
so she would reap. - 

|her, and as if she had come ready armed out 
|of the head of Jupiter ?” 

“Neill!” said the surprised wife. That 

HE first month of marriage passed | exclamation of “ Neill” recalled him to his 

brightly enough. ‘There were sufficient | senses, but not before he had crumpled the 

entertainments in rom to make every even-| note up like waste paper in his angry, defiant 
ing pass merrily. | fingers. 

The soirées, the concerts, the theatre-| The loving cry touched his heart, and re- 
goings, if they did not entirely occupy Neill, | called him from the distraction of his sudden 
to whom they were less new, and who often/anger. “The darling shall be happy,” he 
had mysterious business letters from London, | vowed to himself, “even if they carry out 
needing instant attention, furnished a new|their unjust threats, which surely cannot be 
kind of amusement for his young wife,| possible. She shall never know what her 
whose concerts and soirées had hitherto been | happiness begins to cost me.” 
usually limited to the narrower bill of fare} “‘ Well, I suppose it is of no use discussing 
supplied by an English provincial town. it,” he said aloud. ‘We most of us hate 

Mrs. Herdmann’s beauty had never been | our relations, except at a distance.” 
more apparent. Her every want had been| Another “04 /” from his disconcerted wife. 
so constantly humoured from childhood, that} “ Well, we look at it in different ways. My 





CHAPTER XI.—ALISON’S HONEYMOON. 
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parents are both dead, and I and my sister 
are good friends, at a distance—in a matter 
of-fact way. It was good of her to-come with 
us to Paris, and to go back again after our 
wedding. But you must not expect me to be 
sentimental about anyone but you. Even 
Hugh, who used to be so grateful to me, has 
become horribly unjust. And my _ uncle 
Oliver, who ought to have made me his heir, 
just because he heard some- false reports 
about me, turned against me, throwing my 
sister overboard as well, and preferring to 
adopt a stranger, the son of the Delilah 
whom he married, instead! Never mind, my 
pet, your grandfather may hate meas much as, 
he likes, but he is too fond of you to prefer 
anybody in the place of you. He may like to 
amuse himself just at first by showing his 
teeth, but as for us let us love each other 
without letting the angry passions rise, which 
according to the good little rhymes of Dr. 
Watts ought, I believe, to be confined to 
lions and bears.” 


CHAPTER XII.—DOUBTS AND SUSPICIONS. 


LISON had ever had a romantic ideal 
A of marriage; and if the suspicion 
sometimes occurred to her already that there 
might be such a thing as a mere surface 
happiness, like the green covering of a pool 
which one must not venture to disturb for 
fear of muddy depths beneath, she tried to 
dismiss it like a suggestion of the devil-— 
tried too to forget that, though she and 
Neill had been married only for a few weeks, 
their hearts seemed-no longer to beat in 
perfect unison with each other. ‘Throughout 
there had been no confidences, no long-whis- 
pered conversations, eye answering to eye, 
hand pressing hand. ‘There were times when 
Alison began to find herself alone, even 
before the first month of her expected felicity 
had drawn to a close. 

Perhaps she had never felt this loneliness 
so keenly as on one occasion when she ven- 
tured to ask her husband, in reply to a letter 
from her mother, to return the family jewels. 
She had never put on the costly diamonds 
since the day of her marriage, and after their 
arrival in Paris, when Neill had suggested 
that it might be better for him to keep them, 
as it was dangerous for her to wear them lest 
the precious stones should attract too much 
attention, she had troubled her mind no more 
about the matter. 

But Neill’s change of countenance when 
she asked him suddenly one day about the 


costly ornaments, and when he did not 
answer her question, but remained silent, 
apparently contemplating the pattern of the 
tablecloth, struck her as something unex- 
pected. 

“* My dear, I did not think it worth while 
to frighten you about it, but it would be 
tempting Providence to keep such things in 
a Parisian hotel, where the concierge is too 
often a spy, a tyrant, and a cheat. Thank 
heaven, in England we are not at the mercy 
of a hall porter!” 

The answer was ambiguous, but she was 
beginning to understand that Neill seldom 
answered a direct question, and when, after 
a little pause, during which she had waited 
in strained expectation, he added, _half- 
jokingly, “Don’t let the bailiffs know, if 
there are such beings in Paris, that at a 
certain place miles away, of which no one 
dreams but myself, I deposited the box of 
diamonds, after digging deep, replacing cer- 
tain stones, and covering the whole with 
earth—like Keats’ Isabella. Do you think I 
am indulging in fiction?” he said, looking at 
her still jocosely. 

“Of course I don’t; it is not only that I 
believe you, but I £xow you,” she answered, 
as a slight quiver passed over her sensitive 
face. “I know you could never do such a 
thing as ——” 

“Such a thing as what?” he asked, a little 
irritably, whilst a sullen, moody look crept 
round the corners of his mouth. She had 
begun to understand that his temper was not 
always under his command when there was a 
strain upon it, and she made excuses for him 
as he continued, 

“You must learn to trust me, and be less 
excitable. Cannot you think how there may 
be reasons which you do not understand, 
which rendered my care of those diamonds 
imperative ?” 

“T do not understand anything about it 

it is all perplexing to me; but one can’t take 
back /rus¢—trust is a gift,” she answered, 
edging nearer to him and pressing her hand 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

He smiled, but it was a smile of sorrow 
rather than of gladness, as he turned away 
from the honest gaze of the loving searching 
eyes. 

“The darling, how she does love me! she 
shall never repent it,” he thought, determining 
to take her a little further into his confidence. 
“My dear, they were your own ornaments, 
sooner or later they would be given to you, 
and when I married you—you wearing them 
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at the time—they became legally mzne; they 
will never: think of anything so coarse as 
asking you for your very dress, there would 
be brutality involved in the idea,” he added, 
thinking of her fine fastidiousness, which he 
rightly judged would be greater than his own, 
and attempting with difficulty to express a 
thought in words which refused to be clothed 
in explicit speech. 

It was a lame explanation. He did not 
know how lame till he came to make it ; and 
he had yet to learn how much native inde- 
pendence there was in Alison, in spite of the 


timidity of her character, what well-springs | 


of determination lay in her poetic tempera- 
ment, and how, sooner or later, she was to 
find out that Azs sense of duty, rather than 
hers, was less régulated by principle than by 
that which jarred upon his taste. 

She was conscious of a strange chill, and 
could no longer look resolutely at her future 
life, feeling, as she had been wont to feel, 
that she loved Neill so faithfully as to en- 
able her to bear all the consequences of her 
own rash act. She sighed, and tried to take 
her hand from his. 

“If you sigh so, I shall think that I have 
offended you, and that you never really loved 
me, and only pretended to do so—that, in 
fact, you look upon me with horror, because 
my ways of thinking and acting are not quite 
like your own.” 

“With horror! What an idea!” 

*¢ All such ruses are excusable in love and 
war. I only kept what was mine,” he added 
apologetically. ‘Do not let any far-fetched 
fancies come between us. Cannot we be 
always as happy as we are now? I used to 
think that the honeymoon was the happiest 
time of life, but I shall be tempted to think 
I made a mistake if you take everything so 
seriously.” 

There was a slight tone of pique in his 
manner ; it seemed like twitting her with the 
loss of her spell. 

“TI ought to beg your pardon for having 
troubled the serenity of your life. I intended 
you only to find happiness with me,” he con- 
tinued in the same tone. 

“Tt is too much to expect perfect happiness 
to exist anywhere on earth, I suppose,” she 


answered, trying to smile, and unconsciously | 


echoing words which had dwelt in her 
memory since her childhood. 

‘“‘Who told you that? Asif love were not 
a miracle which should raise worlds.” 

“Tf love only were necessary, ‘Hex I should 


| much—you must be tired of hearing me tell 
| you so.” - 

| Her voice failed her altogether, for the 
|thought was in her heart that her faith was 
ino longer equal to that love, and yet when 
| he took both her hands in his, and spoke to 
| her in words of endearment, saying, “ Don’t 
| call it a stale truth to say you love me,” the 
severest censor could not have looked sternly 
}on her for forgetting her resolution and _per- 
mitting him to kiss away her scruples, whilst 
the whole time he was thinking to himself, 
'The poor child, I am not worthy of her 
raptures. I ought to be abashed in her 
presence.” 

After that conversation, though she referred 
‘no more to the diamonds, it was as if a 
skeleton had appeared at their feast, and the 
excitements of Paris began to pall upon her. 
This tumultuous life of unceasing distraction, 
these people always moving, always in the 
open air, always gay and often foolish, seemed 
to make a ceaseless buzz in her ears which 
became wearisome. ' The state of things did 
not improve when Neill came to know more 
people, and at last she summoned courage 
and spoke to him about “ returning home.” 

** Just as you like ; we must spend a week 
at Boulogne, to give my sister time to find 
lodgings for us in London ; but I wonder you 
get tired of this jolly life, we are only birds 
of passage here after all.” 

She was too glad to be a bird of passage, 
and tried to explain to him that, though the 
atmosphere was full of intelligence and _bril- 
liance, something seemed to be wanting to 
her, something more real. 

The week at Boulogne proved to be not 
much more satisfactory. Neill left Alison to 
attend to matters which he informed her were 
not possible for her to understand, and which 
he characterized by the vague name of 
** business.” 

‘Don’t you too begin to wish you were at 
home again?” she asked, heaving a little 
piteous sigh, and remembering that she had 
read somewhere in words she had not then 
understood how the vestal fire of domestic 
love could not be kept up unless continual 

| pains were taken to relight it. ‘Are you not 
tiring of travelling about in this slow way with 
me?” she hazarded, looking up anxiously 
into her husband’s face. 

“Do you think I can ever get tired of 
loving you?” he answered, conscience-stricken 
|as he detected the sudden moisture in the 
blue eyes which were upturned. 


not doubt it,” she answered, “ for—I love you “No, but men are not like women—a 
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thing may pall on you. Don’t look so| wejwant a change of diet. And the world is 
frightened !” she added, possessing herself of | so arranged that we have wet days as well as 
his hand as she spoke, and giving it a tight | fine ones, tragedy as well as comedy,” he 





squeeze ; “sweets are no less sweets because 





answered, laughing. 


COS OOH ADP 


A fart to My fountry. 


FROM MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


NGLAND! Imperial Queen of the 
nations, 
Cheering them on to advance and 
increase ; 
Arbiter still, as in past generations, 
In the great issues of war and of peace,— 
England! thy children are glad for thy glory, 
Thankful to share in the meed of thy praise, 
While they remember thy wonderful story 
All through the ages to these latter days. 





Ever since Alfred hast thou been victorious, 
Winning for freedom, religion, and light, 
Seeking the duteous more than the glorious, 
Crushing down wrong, and establishing right : 
Whether the Tudors or Stuarts were in powers 
Whether the Rose was a white or a red, 
England’s great people stood Liberty’s tower, 
England was steadfast in heart and in head. 


Honesty, godliness, kindliness, honour, 
These were the syllables spelling her name ; 

Providence added His bounties upon her, 
Wisdom and wealth and good luckand good 

fame : 

For she was ever free-thoughted, frank-spoken, 
Stoutly protesting for truth evermore, 

And so she planted Christ’s banner her token, 
Setting that mark on it all the world o’er. 


But—is it Ichabod ?—hast thou departed 
From the pure characters writ on thy brow? 

Proud, and intemperate, greedy, false-hearted, 
Be such the features that picture thee now ? 


Are not thy clergy infected with treason ? 
Art thou in commerce upright as of yore ? 
Lie not thy masses deep-drown’d in unreason ? 
Doth not decadence now joom to the fore ? 


Hast thou removed the just landmark of others, 
Covetous, arrogant, seeking thine own ? 
And, while proclaiming thatall menare brothers, 

Set up thyself on their necks as thy throne? 
[s it thy boast to be harbouring the stranger, 
Guilty and guileful although he may be, 
Careless if thus thine own sons are in danger 

From such miasma of fever set free ? 


Thou hast forgotten the God of thy mercies, 
Thou art forsaking thy Shepherd’s true 
fold,— 
Therefore doth Ebal out-thunder its curses, 
Therefore Gerizim its blessings withhold ; 
Losses and crosses thy soul are dismaying, 
All is in trouble abroad as at home, 
Faith dieth out,—Love and Hope are de- 
caying, 
Ephraim is join’d to the idols—of Rome! 


England! through grace to redemption, re- 
pent thee ; 
Do thy first works as they shone at thy birth; 
For the Most Highest hathchosenand sent thee 
Chiefest Apostle all over God’s earth : 
Spurn away priestcraft ; be just in fair dealing ; 
Lean on the Bible, thy staff and thy rod ; 
So shalt thou be to the nations for healing, 
Blessing and blest, the true Israel of God! 
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YALENTINE LoRE AND LITERATURE.. 


BY F. M. HOLMES. 


To-morrow is St. 


Valentine’s Day, 


All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window 
To be your valentine !—HAMLET. 


HE origin of St. Valentine’s Day | 
is wrapped in considerable ob- | 
scurity. But the frequent | 
allusions to it, occurring in the | 
pages of our English classics— 

from Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 

down to our own times—show that its obser- 
vance, in some form or other, is of very 
ancient date. 

So far as the story of St. Valentine him- 
self can be elucidated, it appears that he was 
a priest at Rome, who suffered martyrdom 
in the year 270, when Claudius II. was 
Emperor. Others, however, speak of him as 
a bishop or presbyter who suffered under | 
Aurelian in 271. 

In any case the connection between St. 
Valentine the martyr and the custom of 
choosing a lover or courting by post on his 
day is by no means clear, although Wheatley, 
in his “ Illustrations of the Common Prayer,” 
published in 1741, accounts for it in this 
wise—that 

**St. Valentine was a man of most admirable 
parts, and so famous for his love and charity that the 


custom of choosing valentines—which is still prac- 
tised—upon his festival took its rise from thence.” 





This, however, seems too fanciful to be | 
true, and I should rather imagine that the 
observance itself is an old sport, or perhaps 
pagan custom, which, after being somewhat 
altered, has been grafted on to a saint’s 
day, as has been the case with other of our 
festivals. 

The custom of choosing valentines pre- 
vailed from a very remote period in both 
England and France, and appears to have 
been one of those chivalrous “games” so 
largely existent in the “ good old times.” 

Probably this custom, which I will pre- 
sently describe, was imported into England 
by the Norman knights, being in fact a} 
modification of an old Roman pastithe ; for 
a writer in Votes and Queries calls attention 





There is yet another source of origin men- 
tioned to which I must nowallude. Bourne, 
an old English writer, says that “there is a 
rural tradition that on this day every bird 
chooses its mate,” and Herrick, in his poem 
of “Hesperides,” notices this fact, for he 
writes :— 

** Oft have I heard both youth and virgin say, 

Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this day; 

But by their flight I never can divine 

When I shall couple with my valentine.” 

Gay, also, in the Fourth Pastoral of his 
*‘Shepherd’s Week,” mentions the same 
tradition, while Shakespeare himself makes 
distinct reference to it in the “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Still further, Bailey in his Dictionary writes 
thus of the 14th February :— 

‘* About this time of the year the birds choose their 
mates, and probably thence came the custom of 


| young men and maidens choosing valentines or 


special loving friends on that day.” 

It is therefore quite possible that St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is a relic of that nature-worship 
which was undoubtedly the primitive form of 
religion in all the north-west countries of 


| Europe. 


Under the head of Valentines in the 
Church of Rome, however, Bailey also states 
that on this day it is customary to draw the 
names of saints whose virtues are then to be 
specially remembered and imitated. 

The ancient Romans had a festival called 
the Lupercalia which was kept in honour of 
Juno, who, according to Mr. Douce in his 
illustrations of Shakespeare, was named 
Februarta or Februlla, and on the occasion 
of this feast young men were used to draw 
the names of young women from out a box, 
and each therefrom became the valentine or 
friend of the drawer. This practice was con- 
tinued long after Rome became christianized. 

Saint Francis de Sales, however, con-, 
demned this custom, and endeavoured to 


to the fact that the word va/antin was used | substitute the names of saints whose particu- 


in Normandy in the sense of sweetheart or 
gallant, and that valantin is derived from | 
the Latin word vadens. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that St. Valentine’s Day has in 





lar virtues should then be imitated. Although 


this custom was adopted in religious houses 
it does not seem to have become very general ; 
and, alas for the weaknesses of poor human- 


reality nothing whatever to do with the mar-! ity! the old custom of choosing a valentine 


tyred bishop. 


| of the opposite sex became more popular 
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than ever. It seems probable, 
that this was the origin of St. 
Day in Europe. 


But we have traces of a similar custom 


among even a more ancient people than the| of Edward IV. ; 


Romans, for the Persians have a festival 


therefore, 
Valentine’s | white and red roses as a symbol that Henry 


In the border are the English arms, with 


had united the two houses of York and 
Lancaster by his marriage with the daughter 
but below are the king’s 
family arms, a dog and a greyhound holding 


which somewhat resembles the gallantry of} between them a red rose, to intimate that he 


St. Valentine’s Day. It is known as the 
Merd-giran, and is celebrated in February 
in honour of Ispendarmuz, who is looked 
upon as women’s guardian angel. Ispendar- 
muz, whoever she may be—perhaps the 
Persian Juno—is supposed to smile favour- 
ably on the marriages celebrated or betrothals 
formed on the occasion of this gay festival, 
and the fair sex are invested with many pri- 
vileges on her day. 

It would appear, therefore, that St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is of very ancient origin indeed, 
and that one custom has gradually been 
amalgamated or modified with another until 
it has come down to us as at the present 
time. But where antiquaries differ so widely 
we shall certainly not pretend to decide. 

Popular superstitions and festivals, especi- 
ally when connected with sentiment, die very 
‘hard, and I doubt if ever this “festival * 
will die out at all until love itself shall cease | 
to occupy young people’s thoughts. | 

And I have been assured that St. Valen-| 
tine’s Day is a perfect godsend to shy lovers, 
or to those who are uncertain of the state of| 
their mistresses’ affection, for at least over- 
turescanthen be made without risk of offence, | 
and doubtless at the very time that these | 
lines are before the reader, many a bashful | 
boy is endeavouring to find a rhyme to| 
“ darling,” poe being only able to think of| i 
“ snarling  starling,” is very dubious as| 
to whether ~ either of these words is suffi-| 
ciently poetical ! 

May the muses help thee, dear boy, to 
pen a lovely lyric ! 

The earliest poetical valentines that are 
now in existence are those written by Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt in 1415, and afterwards confined 
in the Tower. He passed some of his dull 
prison hours in inditing several such effu- 
sions, the original MSS. of which are now 
preserved in the library of the British 
Museum. 

The title-page, beautifully and carefully 
illuminated with gold, crimson, blue and other 
colours, represents a party of men and women 
apparelled in very splendid attire standing in 
an edifice containing a fountain, the architec- 
ture of which is imitated from the Italian. 





” 











which is curious, as being, as far as is known, 


founded his pretension on his descent from 
the house of Lancaster. 

Facing the title-page are the words (sic) 
“ Poésies de Charles Duc d’Orléans ” 

“‘ Pére du Roi Louis XII.” 

Then follow a number of “ 
“ Chancons.” 

At page 73 is another illuminated picture, 
being a remarkable representation of London. 
The king is here seen writing in a room in 
the Tower, and in another part he is to be 
seen receiving a person at the gate of the 
Tower, the courtyard being full of knights, 
riding richly-caparisoned steeds. Below are 
the Traitor’s Gate and the blue Thames. 
Above this isa bird’s-eye view of London, 
the Thames again appearing so wonderfully 
blue that we should certainly not have recog- 
'nised it; and the sky above more like that 
which bends over the favoured south than 
| the sky with which we are now so familiar. 

There is a third very magnificent picture 
representing the king apparently in conver- 
sation with a saint or nun, with a group of 
ladies standing around. ‘The borders of this 
| picture are most exquisite, the representation 
of silvery doves, gorgeous butterflies, straw 
berries and elegant arabesques being of 
extraordinary beauty. The dead gold ground 
upon which all these figures are illuminated 
is very lovely, and adds to the splendour of 
the whole. 

There is also another picture, wherein the 
king is led by the Virgin Mary to a crucifixion. 
The border of the picture illuminated 
in like manner to the preceding, is thought 
by Dr. Wangen to be the best in the book. 
Besides these pictures the initial letters of 
every line are richly illuminated. It is, per- 
haps, improbable that the Duc d’Orléans 
illuminated these MSS. himself, but there is 
no reason to doubt the authorship of the 
‘* Baladesand Chancons.” The MS. also con- 
tains a poem in praise of King Henry VIL., 
entitled .“* Venus and Cupid.” The whole is 
of course, executed on strong parchment, and 
carefully engrossed in what is known as the 
“Old English character,” the language em- 
ployed being old Norman-French. 

I subjoin part of one of the “balades,” 


Balades ” and 
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vith one of the first, if not the first, “ V falentine,” | courts, and from “ Pepys’ Diary” we find that, 
nry now extant; certain it is that the collection is |in his day at least, married as well as single 
and the oldest. persons could be chosen. 

iter BALADE. How this custom of choosing valentines 
g's Bien monstres printemps gracieux | developed into the modern system of sending 
ing De quel mestier sauez servir |sc ented billets and presents through the post 
he Car Yver fait cuer ennuyeux {is not quite clear, but no doubt the fact that 


Et vous les faittes ressouir 
om Si tost comme il vous doit bewar 
Les et sa meschant vetemis 


jit is really somewhat difficult to write 
appropriate verses, especially when others 





tc) Sont containes et prestz de fuir |so much better, and so many pretty presents 
A dosue roycule hermie. }can be had for a few pence, may have had 
The substance of the poem being that as the | something to do with it. But in customs as 
id “gracious springtime’ ’ strengthens the wearied | in other matters— 
heart, so love revives the tend soul. ‘*The old order changeth, giving place to new,” 
e, I do not suppose that any expert of}and we are quite sure that the still more 
n. modern French could translate the above, |modern custom of sending presents on this 
in the spelling being so entirely different ; thus, | occasion is far more sensible, and in accord 
e “cuer” in the third line being “cceur,” and | with present-day feelings. 
e “tost” in the fifth line being “tét,” the cir-| Without doubt, however, there may have 
, cumflex accent showing that the “s” is} been good reason in times past for the custom 
€ omitted. |to which we have been alluding. In those 


. The custom of choosing valentines that|more lawless and barbarous days, women 
i I have spoken of above as being very pre- |needed special protection far more than: is 
valent in@England and France, seems to be | happily now the case, and it may have been 
- a modification of the Roman festival of|a partial necessity as well as an amusement. 
t Februarta Juno, and very possibly came | | | But it has gone with the other relics of the 
from Rome first to Normandy and then to |age of chivalry, and we have its new develop- 
England. It was as follows, a French writer | ment in place thereof. 
(Misson) says :—“On the eve of the 14th} Perhaps St. Valentine’s Day as we now 
February, Saint Valentine’s Day, the young | know it, is one of the most popular festivals 
folk in England and Scotland followed a/in the calendar. It is said that the number 
very ancient custom. An equal number of|of missives sent through the post on this 
maids and bachelors get together; each pair |occasion is on the decrease ; this may be 
writes their true, or some feigned name upon |owing to the large number of persons who 
separate billets, which they roll up and draw | now send Christmas, New Year and birthday 
by way of lots, the maids taking the men’s | cards, but the fact that on a rough estimate 
billets and the men the maids’, so that each |there were last year a million and a half of 
of the young men lights upon a girl that he|valentines sent from London through the 
calls his valentine, and each of the girls upon | post to the country, shows that St. Valentine’s 
a young man which she calls hers. By this | Day is by no means dead yet. 
means each has two valentines, but the man| There are those among us who speak of it 
sticks faster to the valentine that is fallen to|as a great nuisance, and wonder what in the 
him than to the valentine to whom he is} world makes people so foolish as to throw out 
fallen. Fortune having thus divided the /|the working of a great national department, 
company into so many couples, the valentines | causing important letters to be late and 
give balls and treats to their mistresses, wear | thereby retarding the progress of business. 
their billets several days upon their bosoms| Well, I hope the reader is not one of 
or sleeves, and this little sport often ends in |these, and if he does not care for valentines 
love.” |himself, may yet find amusement in the 
Still further, one result of these imaginary | pleasure which others find in them. For 
engagements seems to have been that for a /after all, business is by no means everything 
whole year a bachelor remained bound to the | in this world, although many people seem to 
service of his valentine, somewhat after the | | think so, and I am my self rather glad when it 
fashion of a knight to his “ ladye love,” and | |gets a little snub as it does on the 14th of 
: indeed, knights appear to have often been/| February, and is made to feel that men and 
: chosen in this manner. women are at times occupied with other 
This amusement was very popular among | matters ! 
the upper classes at most of the European| If anyone is to be pitied on this occasion, 
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it is certainly not the grumpy old fellow who 
grumbles savagely over the foolishness of his 
fellows, and bewails the hindrance to business, 
nor those other foolish folk who give way to 
ill-temper because they have a hideous cari- 
cature sent them—but it is the letter-carrier, 
and other officials connected with the Post- 
office who are necessarily so sadly over- 
worked. I am glad, however, to know that 
they get extra pay, and frequently seem to 
enter fully into the fun of the thing. 

As we have stated, poets have mentioned 
this festival from the earliest times. Chaucer 
thus speaks of it :— 

** Know well, how on St. Valentine’s Day 

By my statute and through my governance 
Ye doe chuse your mates, and after flie away 
With them, as I move you with pleasaunce.” 

The allusion is to the pairing of the 
feathered songsters, and this verse is sup- 
posed to be spoken by 

“ Nature the Vicare of the Almightie Lord.” 

Again, the poet Gower records a curious 
French valentine, and a little later on Lydgate 
writes :— 

“‘ Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by yeere 

Men have an usaunce, in this regioun 
To loke and serche Cupid’s Kalendere 
And chose their choyse, by grete affeccioun.” 

This passage occurs in his poem in praise 

of Queen Catherine, wife of Henry V. 


“« Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair ? 
Shall. we alone delay to Jive ? 
This day an age of bliss may give. 
But ah, when I the proffer make, 
Still coyly you refuse to take ; 
My heart I dedicate in vain, 
The too mean present you disdain. 
Yet since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our vows ; 
Boldly I dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be yours by any name.” 


I trust that the lover’s devotion brought its 
due reward. 

Lord Macaulay’s valentine to the Hon. 
Mary Stanhope is too lengthy to be quoted 
here, and I must refer my readers to the 
complete edition of his works. The poem 
commences :— 

** Hail, day of music, day of love, 
On earth below, in air above! 


In air the turtle fondly moans, 
The linnet pipes in joyous tones.” 








In Normandy this day is still kept as a 
great festival in the old style, the peasantry 
having a custom of drawing lots for lovers, 
and this seems to be now the only province 
in which the old medizval practice \ still 
prevails. 

“In some of the more remote parts of 
England, quaint and curious customs con- 


Later on still, Spenser, in the 7th canto of the | nected with the day still exist, or did until a 
sixth Book of his “ Faerie Queene,” sings :—| comparatively recent date. When a young 


*‘ For on a day when Cupid kept his court 
As he is woont at each St. Valentide, 
Unto the which all louers doe resort, 
That of their loue’s successe they there may make 
report.” 


Of the allusions in Herrick and Shake- 
speare I have already made mention. 


maiden wished to divine who her future 

husband should be, she would enter a!church- 

yard on the eve of St. Valentine’s Day, and, 

when the clock struck the hour of midnight, 
‘* When graves give up their dead,” 


she would commence to run round the sacred 


As a specimen of past century valentines, | edifice twelve times in quick succession 


I may quote the following :— 
‘* Theise loving lines, which I to you have sent, 
In secrecy in my hart’s blood are pent ; 
Ye knife I slipt as I ye pen did make, 
And freely bleeds, and will do for your sake,” 
This singular document bears date 1684, 
and appears to have been written in blood. 
The writer and sender is a certain John 
Birchall, and the possessor of the paper 
made it public in an old number of Motes 
and Queries. 
The following elegant verses are taken 
from “ Boileau’s Satires,” published in 1696 : 


‘¢ To DORINDA ON VALENTINE’S Day. 


Look how, my dear, the feather’d kind, 
By mutual caresses joined, 
Bill and seem to teach us two 





What we to love and custom owe. 


saying :— 


**T sow hempseed, hempseed I sow ; 
He that loves me best 
Come after me and mow.” 


If she had performed the circuit of the 
church without pausing for breath, tradition 
says that the figure of her future lord would 
appear and follow her on her thirteenth round. 
This superstition prevailed in some parts of 
Derbyshire. 

In Devonshire the tradition ran that the 
young men or maidens should adjourn to the 
church porch on St. Valentine’s Eve, and 
wait there until half-past twelve at midnight, 
when they were to proceed to their several 
homes, scattering hempseed on either side of 
the road, meantime repeating these lines :— 
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‘* Hempseed I sow, hempseed I sow, 
She (or he) that will my tiue love be 
Come rake this hempseed after me,” 

>] 


when the various “true loves” in question 
would appear behind, and gather up the 
hempseed into a winding-sheet. 

If only some infallible test as to who is the 
“true love” 
the misery that now arises from ill-assorted 
unions might be averted! But I do not think 
that either of these practices just mentioned 
is likely to solve the important question. 
Common sense is far more useful ; therefore, 
friend reader, if you have yet to “propose” 
or “accept,” do not allow sentiment to ob- 
literate common sense, but endeavour to 
discover your “true love” by the light of its 
never-failing lamp. 

But one of the most curious customs in con- 
nection with St. Valentine’s Day, is that which 
appears to have been practised in Hereford, 


could be obtained, how much of 


and the neighbouring counties, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, when fecunzary 
presents were made by young men and 
maidens, to their “ valentines” on the 14th of 
February. Inthe “ MS. Diary” of one Joyce 
Jefferys, as related in the pages of the Archao- 
/ogia, appears the following curious entries :-— 

‘*Gave Tom Aston, for being my valentine, 2 
shillings.” 

Another year :— 

“Gave Mr. Dick Gravell, Cam, to be my valen- 
tine, one shilling.” 

Again a third year :— 

‘‘I gave Timothy Pickering, of Clifton on Terne, 
that was my valentine at Horn Castle, fourpence.” 

Now why poor Mr. Pickering should only 
have fourpence and Tom Aston two shillings, 
I’m quite at a loss to determine. Perhaps as 
the lady grew older, she, like some persons of 
our day, valued valentines less. 
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BrRitisH RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


BY C. R. LOW, I.N., F.R.G.S. 


a WILL begin this paper on British | 
relations with Persia with the re- 
Sa corded opinion of the late Lord 
© Lawrence on the desirability of 
the appointment of the envoy to 
that power resting with the India Office, 
views which have not been carried into effect, 
though shared by most eminent authorities, 
including Sir Henry Rawlinson, who differed 
so much from the late Viceroy on most 


points of our Eastern policy. Lord Lawrence 
wrote :— 


bere | consider it most important that the British 
Minister in Persia should possess a large knowledge 
of India and its circumstances ; that the Secretary of 
State should naturally be led to make his selection 
of the chief officers im Persia from those who had 
vol. XIV, 


served with distinction in India; whereas, in the 
nature of things that could not be the case if the 
Persian Mission were under the Foreign Office.”’ 

That considerations of Indian policy must 
necessarily guide our relations with Persia is 
manifest by a glance at the map, for the 
Persian frontier towards India, including the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, has an extent of 
1,900 miles, while towards Russia, excluding 
the Caspian Sea, it only extends 200 miles, 
and this being so, Indian officers, civil or 
military, should be entrusted with the post 
of minister, as in times of difficulty they so 
frequently have been. When the Persian: 
War of 1856 broke out, caused in a great 
measure by the bad management of the 
British envoy, Sir James Outram was: ap- 
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pointed supreme in political as well as mili-|lasted till the 12th November, 1858, whn one 
tary affairs, and when negotiations fora peace |the Queen’s assumption of the Government 
were opened by Lord Palmerston in Paris,}of India, Lord Malmesbury, with the full 
his lordship employed as the British repre-|consent of the present Lord Derby, first 
sentative a retired Indian officer, Captain | Secretary of State for India, again transferred 
Lynch of the Indian Navy, whose knowledge | Persia to the India Office. ‘The grounds for 
of the language and policy of Persia was/|this change were thus stated by Lord Malmes- 
greater than that of any of the Foreign Office | bury, the Foreign Secretary: 
staff, and who moreover was a fersona grata! + Persia was placed under the superintendence of 
with the Persian envoy and court. ithe Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1836 in 
Again, when Mr. Alison, our minister at | consequence of its being supposed that the counsels of 
Teheran. desired to settle matters under dis- | Great Britain would have more weight with the 
“a “ith th .?p me cai i I -| Persian Government, if urged in the name of the 
pute w ith le Persian vovernment . refer | Sovereign, than if tendered merely on behalf of the 
to the Seistan arbitration with Afghanistan— | East India Company, and from that time the represen - 
he employed two Indian officers, General |tatives of the British Government have always 
Goldsmid and Colonel Pollock. ‘The Consul- |CO™™™¥nicated with the Persian Government under 
veneralshi f Bagdad. with its depe ““ credentials from the Crown, although they were also 
S aiship Of bage _ with its dependent | provided with credentials from the Governor-General 
consulates, and the Residences at Muscat |of India. But under existing circumstances there is 
and Bushire in the Persian Gulf, are more | no longer the same motive for separating the superin 
or less under the authority of the British |temdence of British relations with Persia from that 


Ss 1p % ; a {department by which it can most conveniently be 
minister at Teheran, and these important exercised, for it could not be questioned that the 


posts are invariably filled by Indian officers, |interest of Great Britain in Persia is founded on the 
among the men of note who have held them | position which this country occupies in India, and that 
being Mr. Rich, Sir Arnold Kemball, the late jalmost every matter which might have come unde 
4 a = a . ~e 2e' ter eur ¢ Jarct re ( 
Captain Felix Jones, I.N., Sir Louis Pelly, mapa mauees Sep owntry and Persia more o1 
ee . >, . 2? | less concerned the British Government in India. 
and others. But it has been a favourite idea | a 
in Downing Street that theenvoy at Teheran | Phe despatch to Lord Derby went on to 
should be under the orders of the Foreign |S2¥ With reference to the credentials ; 
Office, and not subject to the Viceroy of **In order to secure uniformity, it may be con 
India, and several incumbents of the seals of | Yenient that the credentials for ministers and com 
the Foreign Office have repeatedly given ex- missions for Secretaries of Legation and Consuls in 
ae © nave repeatedly given ex | Persia, should continue to be made out in the Foreign 
pression to these views, on the ground that | Office, although sent, when ready for signature, to the 
when accredited from their department they | India Office, in order that the Secretary of State for 
carry greater weight. Experience has proved | India may submit them for Her Majesty’s signature, 
that this is not so, and Sir Henry Rawlinson j and that the seal may then be affixed to them at the 
ee A gi oy | India Otfice. The Queen having the power to charge 
who was commissioned from the India Office, | any individual Secretary of State with a special duty, 
Says :— | would, by my proposal, simply place the duties and 
| responsibility of the Persian Mission in your lordship’s 
hands instead of mine.” 





**No distinction was ever made between the 
Queen’s envoy accredited from one department or 


from another department of the State.” | But there was again a change, and on the 


| 
The holder of the office was regarded ac-|accession of Lord Russell to the seals of the 
cording to his capacity and knowledge, and | Foreign Office in Lord Palmerston’s adminis 
such men as Malcolm and Rawlinson carried | tration, his lordship, acting on the advice of 
more weight than Alison and Murray, who} Mr. (now Lord) Hammond, once more brought 
were Foreign Office emflovés, and were/| British relations with Persia under the Foreign 
nominated by the head of that department. | department, and so they have remained to 
The Foreign Office controlled the relations |this day, Lord Granville and Lord Salisbury 
with Persia until 1823, when Mr. Canning, | being apparently equally averse to a return 
then Foreign Secretary, transferred the man-|to that position in which they worked best. 
agement of our relations with Persia to the | Moreover, since September, 1854, when Mr, 
Board of Control, on the express ground that | Murray, a Foreign Office employé, was ap- 
“the objects of our intercourse with Persiawere | pointed Envoy, with the exception of Sir 
principally, if not purely, Asiatic.” So matters | Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Eastwick, who held 
continued till 1836, when Lord Ellenborough, | the office for a brief period, Indian officers 
then President of the Board of Control, who| were no longer appointed to a post in which 
was never very friendly to the East India| knowledge of Oriental habits, prejudices, and 
Company, re-transferred the Persian Legation | idiosyncrasies are above all things required. 
to the Foreign Office, and this arrangement} Such high authorities as Lord Derby, who 
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has been Secretary of State for Foreign|the Second of Spain to Abbas, having been 
Affairs as well as for India, Lord Lawrence, | brought to him on the field of battle. 
and Lord Mayo, have given expression An alliance was formed between Abbas and 
to their opinion of the desirability of|the East India Company, through the instru- 
transferring the control of our relations with | mentality of Sir Thomas Roe, and in 1622, 
Persia from the Foreign to the India Office, |their joint forces, the Company supplying 
and a Select Committee of the House of | the ships-of-war, wrested the island of Ormuz 
Commons, in 1871, reported in this sense, | from the Portuguese, and transferred its great 
and added, that if the Government declined | and flourishing trade to Gombroon, which has 
to act on their recommendation, at least | ever since borne the name of Bunder Abbas, 
members of the Persian Mission should be jor the port of Abbas. Two years later, Sir 
chosen from the Indian services, and that the | Robert Sherley was sent by Abbas to the 
charge of £12,000 a year (out of £17,000}|court of James the First, and Sir Dodmore 
expended) on the Indian revenues for the | Cotton came from Charles the First in 1626, 
expense of the Mission should be diminished. |on a return embassy to Persia, but both 
and a larger proportion borne by the Imperial | Sherley and Cotton died a few months after 
revenues, |arrival in that country, and all our dealings 
The earliest record we have of any inter-| with Persia relapsed into the hands of the East 
course between the courts of England and | India Company, whose agents were at the head 
Persia, was in 1561, when Queen Elizabeth, | of flourishing factories, first at Bunder Abbas, 
in April of that year, confided a letter to|and afterwards at Bushire, Bussorah, and 
Anthony Jenkinson, addressed to Shah Tam-| Bagdad. Those relations, which continued 
asp, but which produced no results. In| for nearly two centuries, had more of a com- 
1602, two brothers, Sir Anthony and Sir| mercial than a diplomatic character. Purely 
Robert Sherley, with twenty-six followers, | diplomatic relations began in 1800, when 
‘gallantly mounted and richly furnished,”* | Lord Wellesley sent Captain (afterwards Sir 
proceeded to Persia on a private venture,| John) Malcolm to Persia to negotiate an 
being fitted out by Lord Essex to the court of | offensive and defensive alliance with Futteh 
Shah Abbas, whose reign is one of the longest | Ali Shah against the French. Malcolm’s em- 
and most glorious in the annals of Persia,| bassy had in it all the elements of success, 
where almost every great building or benefi-| for he had an unlimited supply of money, 
cent work owes its existence to this great|}and was himself handsome, gallant, and 
prince. The two brothers, being experienced | courtly, a bold horseman, and an expe- 
soldiers, disciplined Abbas’s infantry and/| rienced soldier. Mr. Eastwick* says that the 
taught the Persians the use of artillery, and | portraits of Mr. Strachey, one of the officers 
while Sir Robert remained behind, Sir Anthony| who accompanied Malcolm, and who was 
proceeded on a mission from the Shah to| afterwards secretary to Mr. Elphinstone, in 
the Christian princes of Europe, by whom/his mission in 1808 to the Court of Shah 
he was well received, save by the Czar, who} Soojah at Peshawur, “are still to be seen in 
imprisoned the knight, but ultimately re-|the palaces of Ispahan, and an ode written 
leased him. |in his praise by the Shah himself is so cele- 
At this time Persia was a formidable power,+ | brated in the East, that when many years after- 
and was looked up to by the states of! wards, Dost Mahomed was introduced to a 
Europe as a barrier against the power of| gentleman of that name, he instantly began 
the Ottoman Empire. So far from “ the) to recite a stanza from it.” 
3actrian Sophi,” as Milton called the Shah,! Malcolm had no difficulty in negotiating a 
“retreating from the horns of the Turkish} treaty with the Shah, which was signed in 
Crescent to Tauris or Kasvin,” Abbas cap-| January, 1801, by which the Persians bound 
tured Erivan and Tauris, or Tabriz, and in-| themselves to |.‘ expel and _ extirpate the 
flicted on the Turks, on the 24th August,| French,” if they attempted to enter Persia. 
1603, one of the most sanguinary defeats) But the treaty was never ratified by the 
they ever sustained,’ 20,545 Turkish heads, | English Government, and when, just before 
says Antoine de Govvea, envoy from Philip| the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, Napoleon sent 
|General Gardanne to Teheran, with a large 
| suite,* including thirty French officers, to 





*Sir Thomas Herbert, in his quaintly-written 
“* Travels in Persia,” gives an account of this mission, 
and also of the capture of Ormuz in 1622. : , ‘ 
+ See Purchas’s ‘‘ Pilgrimes,” quoted by Malcolm in * See speech by Mr. Eastwick, M.P., in the House 
his ‘* History.of Persia.” Also Sir Anthony Sherley’s | of Commons on the 12th of July, 1872, giving a re- 
‘ Travels.” trospect of our political relations with Persia. 
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discipline the Shah’s troops, they were well 
received at the Persian Court, and French 
influence was for a time in the ascendant. 
This success alarmed both the East India 
Company and the English Government, and 
they simultaneously endeavoured to coun- 
teract this sinister influence, thus displaying 
the strange and unseemly spectacle of rival 
envoys from the Sovereign and the quasi-royal 
Company. The history of the missions of 
Brigadier-General Malcolm, appointed by 
Lord Minto, then Governor-General of 
India, and of Sir Harford Jones, whose cre- 
dentials were from the British Government, 
are detailed in Kaye’s “ History of the War 
in Afghanistan,” and it forms one of the 
least creditable chapters of Anglo-Indian 
annals. This rivalry was due to a long- 
standing feud between the two diplomatists, 
Malcolm regarding Jones, who had been a 
merchant in Persia, as an interloper, and 
deficient in dignity and weight. In a letter to 
Lord Minto, written at Bombay on the 15th 
April, he says, “that he should despair, from 
his knowledge of Sir Harford’s character 
and former petty animosities on the same 
scene, of maintaining concord and unanimity 
in the Gulf one hour after his arrival. Sir 
Harford,” he added, “is not in possession of 
that high local respect and consideration in 
the countries to which he is deputed that 
should attach to a national representative.” 

On the roth May Malcolm arrived at 
Bushire, and, on the 28th, wrote in the most 
confident terms of the success of his mission. 
He says in a letter to Sir George Barlow, 
Governor of Madras :— 


**T have not only received the most uncommon 
attenticn from all here, but learnt from the best 
authority that the accounts of my mission have been 
received with the greatest satisfaction at Court. The 
great progress which the French have made and are 
daily making here satisfied me of the necessity of 
bringing matters to an early issue. I have a chance of 
complete victory. Ishall, atall events, ascertain exactly 
how we stand, and know what we ought to do; 
end if I do not awaken the Persian Court from 
their delusion, I shall at least excite the jealousy 
ot their new friends, I send Captain Paisley off 
to-morrow for Court ostensibly with a letter for the 
King; but he has secret instructions, and will be 
able to make important observations. He is charged 
with a full declaration of my sentiments and instiuc- 
tions in an official form, and you will, I think, when 
you see that declaration of the whole proceeding, 
think it calculated for the object. I have endea- 
voured to combine moderation with spirit, and to 
inform the Persian Court, in language that cannot 
irritate, of all the danger of their French connexion. 
Captain Paisley will reach Court on the 20th June, 
ms | on the 15th July I may expect to be able to 
give you some satisfacte ry account of his success.” 


But these hopes were soon destined to be 
dashed. The Emperor Napoleon and the 
Czar Alexander were, at this time, repre- 
sented by envoys at the Court of the Shah, 
and when Malcolm despatched Captain Paisley 
with a demand for the dismissal of General 
Gardanne, that officer was directed to remain 
at Shiraz, and there conduct negotiations with 
the Governor, Nasrullah Khan. Such an 
indignity could not be borne by a man of the 
temperament of Malcolm, who sailed from 
Bushire on the 12th July, leaving the mission 
in charge of Captain Paisley. In acting with 
this precipitation he displayed little of the 
sagacity that distinguished him during his 
career. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, Malcolm in- 
duced Lord Minto, who, on the roth August, 
on first hearing of his failure, had directed 
Sir Harford Jones to proceed forthwith to 
Persia, to direct Sir Harford to remain at 
Bombay ; but this letter, dated 22nd August, 
arrived at the Western Presidency on the 
13th September, and Jones had sailed on 
the previous day in H.M.S. Weretde. On the 
14th October he arrived at Bushire, and 
found the Court of Persia full of regrets at 
his rival’s departure and suspicious of forming 
an intimate alliance with Russia, a power 
which had defeated the armies and annexed 
territories of the “‘Centre of the Universe.” 
Again the intentions of the Emperor Na 

poleon in seeking Persia as a stepping-stone 
to India, filled the most sagacious councillors 
of the Shah with forebodings, and Mahomed 
Shereef Khan, who was sent to General 
Malcolm ‘just before his departure from 

Bushire, to repeat the friendly assurances of 
the Persian Government, observed :— 





“Tf the French march an army to India, will they 
not make themselves masters of Persia as a necessary 
prelude to further conquests, and who is to oppose 
them after they have been received as friends? But 
our king dreams of the Russians, He sees them in 
Azerbijan, and within a short distance of the capital, 
and, despairing of his own strength, he is ready to 
make any sacrifice to obtain a temporary relief from 
his excessive fear, In short, affairs have come to that 
state that I thank my God Iam an old man, and have 
a chance of dying before I see the disgrace and ruin 
of my country.” 


So it happened that Sir Harford Jones was 
well received at Teheran, and General Gar- 
danne and the French mission were directed 
to withdraw. But now that he had cleared 


the way by his determination, Sir Harford 
Jones found an unexpected obstacle in Lord 
Minto, who, yielding to the wishes of Malcolm 
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and Colebrooke, wrote repeated and _per- 
emptory demands that he should conclude 
his mission, even going so far as to dishonour 
his bills. In a letter dated February, 1809, 
his lordship says :— 

‘**T cannot venture to omit acquainting you that in 
the event of your not complying, without further 
reference or delay, with the instructions conveyed in 
this letter, by closing your mission aad retiring from 
Persia, it has been determined, and measures have 
been taken accordingly, to disavow your public 


character in that country subsequent to your receipt | 


of my letter of 31st October.” 


Meanwhile Malcolm had prepared a plan | 


for coercing Persia by the occupation of 
Kharrack, and a fleet and a force of 2,000 


men were actually assembled at Bombay | 


under his command, “to form an establish- 


ment,” as it was said, “as a central position 


equally well adapted to obstruct the designs 
of France against India, as to assist the King 
of Persia (in the event of a renewal of the 
alliance) against his European enemies.” 
These measures were described as “ entirely 
defensive, and intended even to be amic- 
able,” though it was manifest the Shah would 
not regard them in that light. The expedi- 
tion was countermanded, owing, says Mal- 
colm, to the arrival of news of the general 
insurrection in Spain, and the consequent 
improbability of Napoleon attempting an 
attack on India, and also, he adds, to the 
circumstance that Jones had been permitted 
to proceed to Teheran. This astute diplo- 
matist soon belied the predictions of his 
enemies, and astonished India by inducing 


the Shah, into whose presence he was intro- | 


duced on 17th February, to enter into an alli- 
ance with his Government, and on March 12, 
1809, a preliminary treaty was signed by him 
and Meerza Sheffee, the prime minister. 

The circumstances under which this treaty | 
was exchanged are probably without a parallel, | 
at least in negotiations conducted by a British | 
representative, and tend to prove the unfit-| 
ness of Sir Harford Jones to represent the| 
majesty of England, as insisted on by his 
rival Malcolm. Meerza Sheffee, who was old 
and infirm, and accustomed to speak with a 
freedom unknown among European diplo- 
matists, irritated by the indefiniteness of 
one of the articles of the treaty, declared that 
the British envoy designed to “cheat” him, 
though the exact English equivalent for the 
Persian expression was far more offensive 
than this term. Sir Harford Jones jumped 
up, “seized the counterpart treaty lying on 
the carpet before him, gave it to his secretary, 
Mr. Morier, and turning to the astonished 








| vizier, told him that he was a stupid :old 
blockhead to use such words to the represent 
tative of the King of England, and that 
nothing but respect for his master, the Shah, 
prevented him from dashing out his brains 
against the wall.” Sir Harford adds in his 
narrative :— 

‘*Suiting the action to the word, I then pushed 
him with a slight degree of violence against the 
wall, which was behind him, kicked over the 
candles on the floor, left the room in darkness, and 
rode home without any one of the Persians daring to 
impede my passage.” 

By this treaty of 12th March, Futteh Ali 
Shah abrogated all previous engagements, 
land engaged “not to permit any European 
force whatever to pass through Persia, either 
towards India or towards the ports of that 
country ;” and further he covenanted, in the 
event of India being threatened or invaded 
by the Afghans or any other power, “to 
afford a force for the protection of the said 
dominions.” ‘The British Government, on 
| their part, agreed that in case “any European 
force had invaded, or should invade, the 
territories of the King of Persia, his Britannic 
Majesty should afford to the Shah a force, or 
in lieu of it, a subsidy, with warlike ammuni- 
tion, such as guns, muskets, &c., and officers, 
to the amount that might be to the advan- 
| tage of both parties, for the expulsion of the 
|forcé so invading.” There were also provi- 
| sions relating to the contemplated expedition 
ito the Persian Gulf by a force under General 
| Malcolm, and the occupation of the island 
of Kharrack, which was to be of a friendly 
character, though these articles are of no 
|importance, as the expedition was never 
carried out. Mr. Morier, accompanied by 
a Persian envoy, carried this preliminary 
treaty to London, where it was ratified, and 
Sir Harford Jones was confirmed in his office 
of minister at Teheran. 

Mr. Eastwick, in his speech in the House 
of Commons, affected to disclose the true 
cause of Malcolm’s failure and the success of 
his rival The Royal envoy would have 
been sent back by the Persians from Shiraz, 
in the same discourteous way as Captain 
Paisley, Malcolm’s avant¢courrier, had it not 
been for a subtle device of Sir Harford’s, 
whose experience as a merchant in Persia 
taught him how best to deal with the Shah- 
in-Shah. The envoy, says Mr. Eastwick, 
had provided himself with a magnificent 
diamond, which had been in the signet-ring 
of Kureem Khan, who ruled Persia fifty years 
before, and had been brought to Bombay by 
some Armenians in 1772, and at the time 
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when Sir Harford was preparing for his 
mission, had found its way into a shop in 
Bond Street, where he purchased it for con- 
siderably less than its value. 

» When: Nasrullah Khan, the Governor of 
Shiraz, told Sir Harford he could go no fur- 
ther, the envoy, having exhausted all other 
arguments, rose. from’ his seat and said, “I 
go then, and I take with me this gem, which 
I hoped to lay at the feet of the Asylum 
of the World.” At the same time he drew 
from his breast a glittering casket, which 
he opened, and displayed the enormous 








Kinneir, Minister to the Court of the Shah, 
wrote his geographical memoir of the Per- 
sian’ Empire, in which, among other points 
of antiquarian interest, he discussed the 
position of the Icarus* of Arrian, which he 
identified with Kharrack, though that island, 
instead of being 120 stadia (12 or 15 miles) 
from the mouth of the Shatt-ul-Arab, as 
stated by the historian of Alexander’s Indian 
expedition, is nearly 100 miles distant. Strabo 


| also says that this island was on the right hand 


of a voyager from the mouth of the Shatt-ul- 
Arab, so that Buckingham’s surmise that Icarus 





diamond. The Persian minister, who had | was the more northern of a group of islands 
been sitting in an attitude. of super-|near Koweit, is probably the correct one. 

cilious indifference, lost his balance, both! In 1811 Sir Gore Ouseley succeeded 
metaphorically and literally, at the sight, and | Sir Harford Jones (who had been directed to 
called out in breathless haste, “Stop, Elchee, remain at Teheran by the Home Govern- 
stop! I willsend off our express courier to|ment) as Envoy to the Court of the Shah, 
the. Shah, and at all events stay till the) and on the 14th of March of the following 





answer is received.” ‘The answer came, Sir 
Harford Jones was conducted to the capital, 
and was ushered in at one gate of Teheran, 
while General: Gardanne and his staff of 
officers were conveyed out at the other. In 
the narrative published by Sir Harford of 
his mission, the purchase and _ presentation 
of the diamond were mentioned, but nothing 
was said of these remarkable circumstances, 
which Mr, Eastwick heard from General Sir 
James Sutherland,.who was. an eye-witness 
of the whole transaction. 

Lord Minto, sorely against his will, but act- 
ingon the adviceof Messrs. Lumsden and Cole- 
brooke, whose recorded minutes on the question 
display dignity and. sound judgment, ratified 
the treaty, concluded in spite of all his com- 
mands and threats, and, in 1810, despatched 
Malcolm for the third time as his envoy to 
Futteh Ali Shah, accompanied by a staff of 
officers to organize and discipline his armies. 
The political results of this mission were 
small, but there was some return for the great 
expenditure of money in the harvest of 
literary and scientific results, among which 
may, >be mentioned the excellent works of 
Sir..John Malcolm- “ History of Persia” 
and. ‘Persian Sketches,” and Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger’s .““Account of Beloochistan,” works 
of which it has been said that “they not only 
filled ap.an important blank in our know- 
ledge of the East, but which materially helped 
to. fix the literary character of the Indian 
services.”...'Then:.there were the scientific 
labours of;distinguished officers of the Indian 
Engineers, Captains Monteith. and Snodgrass, 
who,.mapped portions of Persia ; and another 
officer,...afterwards . Sir .John Macdonald 


year, Sir Gore concluded a treaty which had 
been negotiated by his predecessor. ‘This 
treaty, as modified by Mr. Henry Ellis, who 
| was specially despatched to Persia in 1814, 
| on the return to England of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
| was ratified on 25th of November, 1814, the 
| English Government engaging by Article 6 
ito assist Persia against outward aggression 
by the despatch of an army from India or a 
subsidy equal to £150,000 sterling. ‘This 
treaty, which was declared to be strictly de- 
fensive, bound the Shah “* not to allow any 
European army to enter the Persian terri- 
tory, nor to proceed towards India, nor to 
any of’ the ports of that country,” and further 
engaged “to induce the kings and governors ” 
of neighbouring states, which were specified, 
“to oppose such invasions as much as in his 
power, either by the fear of his arms or by 
conciliatory measures.” Other articles referred 
to hostilities between either contracting state 
and Afghanistan. Article 6 is of such 
importance that the words should be given. 
The King of England promised “to use his 
best endeavours to bring Persia and any 
Furspean power with which she might be 
cngiged in war” toa friendly understanding: 
‘If, however, his Majesty’s cordial interference 
should fail of success, England shall still, if 
required, in conformity with the stipulations 
in the preceding articles, send a force from 
India,‘ or, in lieu’ thereof, pay. an annual 


* Icarus, as is well-known, was the son of Dedalus, 
and fell into the sea. and:was drowned for having; 
according to the old Greek legend, attempted to fy 
near the sun with wings cemented with wax. The 
name was given to an island ‘in the /Egean Sea, and 
Alexander applied itto that in the Persian Gulf, 
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subsidy (200,000 tomauns) for the support of 


a Persian army, so long as. a war in the sup- 
posed case shall continue, and until Persia 
shall make peace with such nation.” 

When, however, twelve years later, that power 
was engaged in hostilities against Russia, we 
practically repudiated this obligation, though 
in the negotiation of the treaty of Turko- 


and Snodgrass, under the encouragement 
afforded by the heir apparent, Abbas Meerza, 
who was governor of the province of Azer- 
bijan, of which ‘Tabriz is the capital, and had 
been the soul of the movement for military 
reform since the early years of the century. 
We hear much of this prince in the works of 
Ker Porter, who visited Persia in 1819, and 


manchai, in February, 1828, we secured good |of Fraser, three years later, who formed a 

terms for the Shah, whose armies were shat-|high opinion of him, which, however, his 
- S | ‘ . ° “¢ 

tered by the Russian forces under General | subsequent conduct did not justify. In 1821, 


Paskievitch. 

Sir Gore Ouseley was accompanied in his 
mission by two eminent men, his brother, Sir 
William Ouseley, the Oriental scholar, and 
Mr. Morier, the Secretary of Legation, whose 


work on Persia is so well known, who had |after a 
| between the two Mussulman powers, 


filled the same office under Sir Harford Jones. 
Sir Gore was succeeded, in 1826, by Sir J. 


Macdonald Kinneir, who died at Tabriz, in| 
became | 


1831, when Sir Henry Willock 
minister at. Teheran. 

In 1810; on his third and last mission to 
Persia, Malcolm had brought with him some 
British officers, of whom the most conspicu- 
ous were Captain Christie, of the Bombay 
army, and Lieutenant Lindsay, of the Madras 
Horse Artillery, who entered the service of 
the Shah, and not only organized his infantry 
and artillery, but led them in battle against 
their Russian foes. Captain Christie, who 
was remarkable for his great personal strength 
and daring, was killed at Aslandooz, in 1811, 
or rather murdered by Russian soldiers as he 
lay wounded after a night attack made on 
the Russian camp. Some years before this 
he had journeyed, in the disguise of a horse | 
dealer, through Seistan to Herat, and thence | 
by way of Yezd and Ispahan, to the northern | 
limits of Azerbijan. Lieutenant Lindsay was 
not less remarkable for scientific than personal 
attainments. He stood six feet eight inches 
“in his stockings,” and after many years’ 
service in Persia settled in Scotland, but in | 
1834 was sent to Persia by the British Go- | 
vernment, who, for his services, rewarded him | 
with a baronetcy. Again, in 1836, Sir H. | 
Lindsay Bethune, as he was called, proceeded | 
to Persia, with the rank of major-general, to | 
take command of the Pérsian army, but on | 
the advance of Mahomed Shah on Herat, 
he retired with the other British officers from 
the service of the Shah. Many other distin- 
guished officers drilled and organized the 
Persian troops, including Hart, Beek, Stone, 
G. Willock, D’Arcy Todd, and Rawlinson, 
while surveys were made and maps constructed 


fand in 
|to his provincial capital 





by experienced engineer officers, as Monteith 


| Abbas Meerza crossed the frontier of ‘Turkey 


with 40,000 men, and defeated the Turks in 
a great battle, but being without money 
want of reinforcements, returned 
Tabriz, and soon 
treaty of peace was negotiated 
Then 
came the struggle with Russia, in which 
Abbas Meerza was beaten ‘by the Russians, 
who captured Erivan and Tabriz, and in 
1832 he undertook the project of recover- 
ing Khorassan. Being assisted by British 
officers, he was successful, and Khorassan was 
subjugated ; but when the prince, flushed 
with conquest, planned an expedition against 
Herat, then ruled by Shah Kamran, son of 
Mahmoud, who lately ruled Afghanistan, 
Mr. (now Sir John) McNeill, the British 
minister at Teheran, interfered, and the old 
Shah, Futteh Ali, refused his support. But, 
nevertheless, Abbas Meerza, instigated by 
Russia, despatched an army under his son 
Mahomed Meerza, who, however, abandoned 
the siege on hearing of the death of his 
father in the autumn of 1833. On the 23rd 
October, 1834, Futteh Ali expired at Ispahan 
after a reign of thirty-seven years, and 
Mahomed Meerza, who was administering 
his late father’s province of Azerbijan, accom- 
panied by Colonel Lindsay and the other 
British officers who had organized his army, 
marched upon Teheran, which he entered:on 
the 2nd January, 1835, and established him- 
self on the throne. Mahomed, though only 
twenty-eight at his accession, was corpulent 
in body and indolent and weak ‘in mind, 
but, nevertheless, he was ambitious, and 
became the tool of Russia. The: ministers: 
of the young Shah openly declared: to Mr. 
Ellis their intention to extend his sovereignty 
over. Herat and Candahar, as in the days :of 
the Suffavean’ dynasty ; and’ at length, after 
a defiant reply from Yar Mahomed, the able 
but unscrupulous vizier of Shah Kamrancof 
Herat, the Shah marched upon the city: with 
a‘ large army, ‘and had it not been for the 
genius and energy of a young officer of the 
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Bombay Artillery, Lieutenant Eldred Pot-| 


tinger, who was present in the city in an 
unofficial capacity, it is certain that Herat 
would have been captured. Mr. McNeill,* 
the English minister, arrived in the Persian 
camp on the 6th April, 1838, and, on the 
19th April, despatched Major D’Arcy Todd, 
an officer of the Bengal Artillery, who had 
been employed for many years in organizing 
the Persian army, into the city to announce 
that Shah Mahomed was willing to accept 
the mediation of the British minister in the 
points in dispute. ‘Two days later Mr. Mc- 
Neill himself entered Herat, and had an 
interview with Shah Kamran and his Vizier, 
but after the latter had agreed to accept his 
mediation, Mahomed Shah broke off nego- 
tiations, a result due to the arrival of Count 
Simonich, the Russian minister. On the 7th 
June Mr. McNeill quitted the Persian camp 
and broke off diplomatic intercourse with 
the Shah, who pushed on the siege of Herat 
with redoubled energy. Assaults were de- 
livered on the 13th and 24th June, in which 
the indomitable courage of Lieutenant Pot- 
tinger alone saved the city from capture, and 
on the r1th August, Colonel Stoddart, who 
met with so tragic an end in Bokhara, arrived 
with a message from the British Government 
that the occupation of Herat would be re- 
garded as a casus belli, and that an expedition 
had been sent from Bombay to the Persian 
Gulf, and the island of Kharrack had been 
occupied. 

Yielding to this menace, Mahomed Shah 
broke up. his camp before Herat on the gth 
September, after a siege of ten months, and 
commenced his retreat on Teheran. Mr. 
McNeill resumed his relations with the Per- 
sian Court, but it was not until the spring of 
1841, when Ghorian, which had been captured 
by Abbas Meerza in his successful expedition 
against Khorassan, was given back to Herat, 
that a more cordial intercourse was established 
between the two states. 

In consequence of the representations 
of Lord Palmerston, Count Nesselrode 
recalled Count Simonich and disowned 
Colonel Vikovitch, the agent sent to Cabul 
at the time of Sir Alexander Burnes’s 
mission to the Ameer Dost Mahomed, who, 
in disgust, shot himself in an hotel at St. 
Petersburg. The antagonism between the 
British and Russian ministers continued, 
however, ina more or less acute stage, for 
we find Mr. McNeill writing under date 5th 


* The Right Hon. Sir John McNeil], G.C.B., who 
still survives, 
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January, 1842, to Sir Alexander Burnes (who 
unknown to him had been killed at Cabul on 
‘the preceding znd November), that the Shah, 
|instigated by Count Medem, the new Russian 
}envoy, who had arrived a month before, was 
collecting a large army with the avowed in- 
tention of marching towards Meshed for the 
purpose of attacking Khiva, though the 
British minister thought Herat was the real 
objective point. But the expedition was aban- 
doned, and it was not for some years that de- 
signs against that city, important strategically 
as well as commercially, were resumed. 

Mahomed Shah died in September, 1848, 
his successor being his son Nussoor-ood-deen, 
born in 1829, whose personal appearance has 
been rendered familiar to Englishmen of this 
generation by his visit to this country. Not 
many years after his accession, Persian in 
trigues were again directed to the acquisition 
of Herat, of whose resources, and the beauty 
of the valley of the Herirood in which it is 
situated, Oriental writers have always spoken 
in the terms of hyperbole usual in the East. 
On the 25th January, 1853, certain articles of 
agreement were concluded between Colonel 
(the late Sir Justin) Shiel, at that time H.M.’s 
envoy at the Court of the Shah of Persia, 
and the Sudar Azeem, or prime minister, by 
which the Persian Government engaged to 
abstain from sending troops to Herat unless 
foreign troops—that is, troops from the di- 
rection of Cabul, Candahar, or other foreign 
country—should invade Herat. In the event 
of soldiers being sent to that city, the Persian 
Government engaged that they should not 
enter, and that, on the return of the foreign 
troops to their own territory, the Persian 
forces should be immediately withdrawn from 
the neighbourhood of Herat to Persian soil. 
The Persian Government also engaged to 
abstain from al! interference whatsoever in 
the internal affairs of Herat, and relinquished 
all pretension to allegiance on the part of its 
inhabitants. It was at. the same time stipu- 
lated that so long as there should be no in- 
terference whatever on the part of the British 
Government in the affairs of Herat, the en- 
gagements contracted by the Shah should 
remain in full force and effect. On the other 
hand, it was agreed in the name of England 
that if any foreign powers, such as the 
Afghans or others, should wish to interfere 
with or to take possession of Herat, the 
British Government, on the requisition of the 
Persian ministers, would not object to restrain 
such foreign powers by friendly advice. 





While the British Government faithfully 
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adhered to the obligations which it ac- 
cepted under the agreement of January, 
1853, the Government of Persia manifested 
a deliberate and persevering disregard of the 
reciprocal engagements by which at the same 
time it became bound, and endeavoured to 
subvert by force the independence of Herat, 
which was the declared object of the agree- 
ment in question. Before the year 1853 was 
over, the Persians strove fo ignore their en- 
gagements by annexing Herat, while the 
English Embassy was insulted. * 





Azeem to oppose this appointment on account of the 
rank of Mirza Hashim, and also on account of his 
connection with the Royal Family.” 


Meanwhile Lord Clarendon appointed Mr. 
Murray (now the Right Honourable Sir 
Charles Augustus Murray), minister at 
Teheran, where he arrived, 774 Bagdad, early 
in 1855, and found matters in anything but 
a satisfactory state. He recognised the un- 
desirability of keeping Meerza Hashim as 
secretary to the misson, and sent him to 
Shiraz, but the affair had gone too far. The 


The circumstances under which the insult |Sudar Azeem imprisoned the Meerza’s wife, 
was committed to the British flag at Teheran, | and wrote to Mr. Murray “a most offensive 
referred to by Lord Canning, in his procla-|/and unbecoming despatch,” as Mr. Murray 
mation declaring war against Persia, were] called it, accusing both Mr. Thomson and 
detailed by Mr. Eastwick in his speech to the | Mr. Murray of an intrigue with the lady. 


House of Commons already mentioned. 


In| The British officials showed want of tact and 


the latter part of 1853, owing to the unsatis- | judgment in their conduct throughout the 
factory conduct of the Persian Government affair, and truth to say, were treading on 
as regards their engagements in connection | dangerous ground which had given way 
with Herat, Mr. Taylour Thomson (now Sir} under the feet of other European officials, 
William Taylour Thomson, C.B.), the British | for Easterns are proverbially jealous in all 


chargé 
tercourse, which he resumed, however, before 
the close of the year. On the 25th January, 
1854, he wrote to the Indian Government, 
announcing that the Shah had declared to 
him that he would preserve strict neutrality 
in the war between Russia and Turkey. On 
the 15th June ensuing, he wrote to Lord 
Clarendon, then Secretary of State :— 

‘*T have appointed Mirza Hashim Khan to be first 
Persian Secretary of this Mission. His character, in 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, is most re- 
spectable, and he is connected by marriage with the 
Royal Family.” 

Of this ill-judged appointment Mr. Eastwick | 
says :— 

“‘If Mr. Thomson had any regard for Oriental 

feelings he would never have appointed a man who 
had married a sister of one of the Shah’s wives, and 
who was in disgrace at Court, to a subordinate post 
in the English Mission, or to any post in it, and if 
Lord Clarendon had known anything of Persia he 
would never have approved such an appointment. 
To bring a Persian Jady of rank, connected with the 
Shah, into communication with the Mission, was one 
of the most outrageous things ever done by a foreigner 
in that country.” 
The natural result of the appointment was 
annoyance and ill-feeling on the part of the 
Shah, and we find Mr. ‘Thomson writing as 
follows to Lord Clarendon on ‘the znd Sep- 
tember, 1854 :— 

“The persons about the Court took this oppor- 
tunity of instigating the Shah to instruct the Sudar 





* See the Proclamation by the Governor-General 
of India, dated 1st November, 1856, declaring war 
against Persia. 








@’affaires, suspended diplomatic in-| matters relating to their harems. The episode 


of Baron Kniphausen (the Dutch agent at 
Bussorah who seized on Kharrack), who was 
confined for a similar offence in the reign of 
Kurreem Khan, about the year 1750, is little 
known, but a more terrible instance is that of 
Baron Grubordoff, the Russian Ambassador, 
who, on the rth February, 1829, was 
murdered at Teheran with his whole staff, 
except the First Secretary, M. Malzoff, for 
sending for two Armenian women who were 
in the harem of a minister. The Sudar 
Azeem, however, appreciated the danger, and 
in a letter to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
took credit for saving Messrs. Thomson and 
Murray from the same fate. 

On the 4th November, 1855, Mr. Murray 
notified to the Prime Minister the appoint- 
ment of Meerza Hashim to Shiraz, and on 
the zoth of the same month he struck his 
flag and proceeded to Bagdad. On the 
26th the Shah himself wrote as follows to 
the Sudar Azeem :—“ Mr. Murray’s object is 
this—forcibly to take our wife’s sister. Our 
commands are that we will not submit to 
this indignity.” Taking advantage of the- 
absence of the British minister, the Persian 
Government in December, 1855, announced 
its intention inthe Zeheran Official Gazette, 
of despatching a force to Herat, on the pre- 
text that Dost Mahomed, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, had been instigated by his 
“‘ neighbours” to possess himself of Candahar. 
This threat was carried into execution, and 
after a gallant resistance of many months, 
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Herat was captured on the 25th October, 
1856. Onthe 1st day of November, Lord | 
Canning issued his declaration of war, in | 
which he stated that, remonstrances having 
failed, ‘‘a force has been directed to assemble 
at Bombay; and will embark as soon as the 
necessary’ arrangements shall have been 
completed. The further operations of the 
force, after it shall have reached the Persian 
Gulf, will be guided by such instructions as | 
the progress of events and the policy of the | 
British -Government may demand.” The | 
Persian war was brief but decisive. Its 
chief features were the battle of Kooshab, | 
near Bushire, fought on the 8th February, | 
1857, when Sir James Outram defeated the | 
Persian army with the loss of 700 killed, 
and the bombardment of Mohamrah, near | 
Bussorah, at the point where the Karoon 
flowsintothe Shatt-ul-Arab on the 26th March, | 
which, with the expedition to Ahwaz, con-| 
ducted by Captain Rennie, Indian navy, 
brought the war to a conclusion. Peace had 
been signéd at Paris on the 4th March, 
and on the 2nd May the ratifications were | 
exchanged at Bagdad, where Mr. Murray | 
had taken up his abode on leaving Teheran. 
From that day peace has been maintained 
with the Persian Government, who have re- | 
strained their hankerings after Herat, though 
recently, just before the fall of Lord Beacons- 
field’s ministry, “feelers” were put forth in 
the press, having for their object the delivery 
of that important city into the hands of the | 
Shah, with whom it was understood unofficial | 
negotiations were opehed in that sense. The 
design, if it was ever really entertained by 
Lord Salisbury, was abandoned, the Indian 
press being almost unanimous in the opinion 
that it would be most impolitic to surrender 
Herat, a city which has been regarded by 
competent authorities as “the Key of India,” | 
to a weak and vacillating power like Persia, 
which, by its position, is at the mercy of 
Russia, and might play us false. Better leave 
it inthe hands of the Afghans, even of Ayoob 
Khan, whose power, unlike his hatred of 
England, is limited, than run the risk which 
would be invoked by its ever being handed 
over to Russia; when indeed thé Eastern 
question would’enter upon an acute stage. 
Sir» Henry ‘Rawlinson, who had held the 
office of €onsul-General at Bagdad till April, | 
1855;--when he was succeeded by ‘Captain’ 
(now »General’ Sir Arnold) ‘Kemball, thé | 
Resident at ‘Bushire; filled the office of British | 
ministersiat~Teheran with a distinction and | 
success not attained by any incumbent of the | 


| 


post since the days of Sir John Malcolm and 


Sir John McNeill, and his successors were 


Mr. Eastwick (temporarily) and Mr. Alison, 
who died in 1872, when Mr. Taylour Thomson, 
who had been fourteen years chargé d’affaires 
in Chili, was appointed to the vacant office, 
though Sir Arnold Kemball had superior 
claims, and Sir Frederick Goldsmid, also 
skilled in Persian diplomacy, was in the 
country, being at the time engaged with 
Colonei F. Pollock on the Seistan arbitration, 
which, by the way, must have been impar 


| tially settled, as both the parties to the quarrel, 
(Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, and the 


Shah of Persia, expressed their dissatisfaction 
at the terms of the award. More recently 
both these general officers have again been 
passed over by the Foreign Office in favour 
of Mr. Ronald Thomson, Secretary of Le 
gation, who succeeded his relative in 1879, 
and now enjoys this well-paid office, £5,000 
a year, with its dignified duties and high 
responsibilities. To be thus again passed 
over is peculiarly hard on Sir Arnold Kem- 
ball, whose great services when acting as 
British Commissioner with the Turkish army 
in Armenia during the Russo-Turkish war, 
merited this reward. 

The opinions of so experienced an officer 
as Sir Henry Rawlinson on Persia, her re 
sources, and the part she is to play in the 
great struggle for Asiatic ascendency, which 
he and others think is fast approaching, ar« 
well worthy consideration. Sir Henry first 
entered Persia in 1833, and for several years 
was engaged in drilling and organizing the 
Persian army, and he has expressed his 
opinion before a critical audience at the 
Royal United Service Institution, that “there 
were no people in the world presenting better 
rough material for soldiers than the Persians. 
Their physique was admirable ; there was an 
absence of all intemperance amongst them, 
and their general intelligence and personal 
courage were really beyond all praise.” He 
added, though the opinion will be contro- 
verted by British officers who served in the 
Turkish Contingent during the time of the 
Crimean War: “ There was the material out 
of which any European power could really 
construct a splendid ‘working army, far su- 
perior to anything which Turkey could pro- 
duce.” In proof of this he gavé an instance 
of the marching power of the Persian soldier 
drawn from his own experience. “* On one 
occasion I took the trouble to calculate from 
the sergeant’s road-book the average of 95 
successive marches, and I found the figures 
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yielded an average of 21 miles a day; that I 


believe surpasses any record of the kind in 


military history.” 


part in the politics of Central Asia. When, 
if ever, the great struggle is’ precipitated 
between England and Russia—and it may be 


When we take into consideration the | indefinitely postponed by cautious and wise 


geographical position of Persia, in the centre 


of Western Asia, between Turkey and Russia 


statesmanship, for there is abundance of room 
i”. . . 
for the energies and enterprise of the two 


on the one side, and the countries bordering | great civilizing agencies of the East—Persia 


on India on the other, it requires no prophet 
to foretell that she must play an important 


| must be a prime factor in the solution of the 


| . 
momentous question, 
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BY WILLIAM J. LACEY. 






Es 
S books, . magazines, newspapers. 
5 The doubtful sapling planted in 
those bygone centuries by the 
brave old pressmen, Gutenberg and the rest, 
has long since grown into a mighty tree, and 
overshadowed the nations. Knowledge 
good and evil—is, indeed, the burden of its 
leaves, 

“God be thanked for books,” says Dr. 
Channing. “'They are the voices of the 
living and the dead, and make us heir of 
the spiritual’ life of past ages. | Books are 
the true levellers; no matter how poor I am, 
no matter though the prosperous enter not 
my humble dweiling, if the best writers take 
up their abode with me I shall not pine for 
want of companionship, and may become a 
cultivated man though excluded from what 
is called the best society of the place in which 
I live.” 

“‘T am quite contented as Iam. I inherit 
the world!” exclaimed Alexander Smith, 
writing of solitude and books. And so with 
many an obscure and comparatively untrained 
reader. ‘The charm touches all, the advantage 
is at each man’s door. Yet, as is very patent, 
there are readers avd readers. ‘There are 
people who sit down to the perusal of book 
after book, serial after serial, with an aim 
always before them, and there are others 
by far the majority, we fear—who simply 
drift hither and thither on the wide sea of 
literature, without the guidance of either 
chart or compass, and at the mercy of every 
idle wind that blows. 

There are folk who read to purpose, and 
some whose mental pabulum is as inane as 
their conversation, and truly that is saying 
much, Many are surface readers; balancing, 
nevertheless, at the opposite pole not a few 


DOW-A-DAYS everybody reads, or 
=) at least scans the columns of 


‘who, I fear, rarely keeps 





descendants of the worthy Dr. Dryasdust. 
Some are omnivorous, reading anything and 
everything that crosses their path, and that 
is not at once banned by common sense : 
others resemble nothing so much as the 
fantastic trees one sometimes meets in the 
woodland—trees with all their branches grow: 
ing one way. And so I might continue. 

The truth is that reading, in its best sense, 
is an art, and to render its full quota of enjoy- 
ment and of blessing to any follower must be 
courted with wit and method as well as will. 

Every well-ordered household should have 
its regulations upon this matter, rules real 
but in nowise stereotyped, a system logical 
and true, yet sufficiently flexible and easy to 
be understood by its subjects. 

Winter is with us once again, and as the 
time of long evenings, of bright firesides 
and close-drawn curtains ‘is pre-eminently the 
time for reading, it has been thought thatia 
few hints and quiet suggestions to the student 
proper, may not be out of place in a family 
magazine. 

There is one member of the home circle 
abreast of her 
associates in this respect. The housewife 
will again and again tell you that she has 
“no time to read.” 

The overlooking of servants, the care of 
children, the planning of ways and means, 
are imperative, and, as she considers,’ all 
absorbing duties. ‘Too frequently «a ‘verit 
able Martha—troubled about many things— 
it seems the merest mockery to whisper in 
her ears of the gain, the culture, that comes 
by well-considered reading. And yet’a very 
little thought may serve to set the question 
in a new and better light. °The° wife 1s'the: 
helpmeet of ‘her husband, his friend; :con- 
fidant, counsellor, and no true woman: «will 
be content with any lesser rank; + she must 
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be worthy of it. A post of honour all the |of-his happy knack of mental concentration 
world over is a post of responsibility, and Jat will, he is quoted here merely for the sake 
this is no exception to the rule. A man may |of a twin hint which his case well supplies. 
have a very decided objection to the popular | It is that of the value of accumulated odd 
idea of a blue-stocking as his wife; but if, | moments, and the nec essity, if their value is 
after marriage, the loyal interchange of con-|to be realized, of continuous application. 
fidence and aspiration i is to continue unabated, | Many people, wonderfully careful of loose 
there must be at least a compatibility of | shillings, and even pence, are prodigal and 
intellect as well as a community of senti-|thriftless to a degree when it is a question 
ment. ‘The wife must make some effort to|of time, minutes or hours. Only in some 
keep to her husband’s level. great crisis does the worth of even a second 
And then the children ; those same little | strike home to their minds and hearts. And 
ones who claim so much devotion, so much | yet what wonders could not be wrought by 
time and tact and patient thinking. You | the force of the lost half-hours? The inde- 
cannot train them too intelligently, and the | fensible extra doze in the morning, never 
borrowed sunshine of good books is a grand | needed and never satisfactory; the aimless 
lever towards virtue and all you value highest. |chat by the wayside or in the counting- 
For years—and those the most impression- | house ; the listless, dreamy dawdling of the 
able of all—the mother must needs be the /ever-recurring ‘between whiles,” of what 
chief companion of her children. From her | golden opportunities have these not robbed 
lips their own language grows, her ideals|us? Surely the wit of Montaigne is 
become anew the ideals of her little ones. | better than the rambling asides of Morpheus ; 
Give her culture and you give it her lads and | surely the society of giant intellects like 
lasses also, just as surely as the vine gives of |Shakspeare, Bacon, Scott, Carlyle (to skim 
its own fragrant life-sap to the clustering|a varied circle) is to be preferred to the 
branches around. Over and over again the| vapid commonplaces of some casual ac- 
testimony of the great and of the good/quaintance; surely a pause in life’s busy 
amongst us has been borne to the efficacy of round may be more profitably—more rest- 
a mother’s influence in this respect—an influ- | fully—taken with a book of amusing light 
ence stimulating,refining, elevating. Surely to| literature, good of its kind, to read, than in 
have her children “ arise and call her blessed,” | absolute idleness and stagnation. 
will be no mean repayment to any mother} Let our younger readers especially remem- 
for the careful scheming and self-denial which | ber that this habit of seizing and utilizing 
she may have to exercise in the days of the|spare moments is best formed in early life. 
present. A recipe that seldom fails to give | It grows with the individual then, and spreads 
time for any needful task may be condensed | often into far wider and even more mo- 
into two simple words—wse method. _No/|mentous fields than this whereof we speak. 
fabled necromancer’s wand was half so| There is no habit which is more truly an 
potent. By method, plan, good manage-|Open sesame! to the door of success than 
ment in detail, the miracle of the fragments|this, and none which should be more reso- 
may be all but repeated in a woman’s every-|lutely striven for. But this is a digression. 
day life, and certainly if applied to reading|'To proceed. There must be continuity in this 
for one short twelvemonth only, the result at| sort of reading. These reclaimed scraps of 
the end will surprise nobody more than the} time must be cultivated in unison with a bit- 
experiment-maker herself. by-bit policy. It will not do to be spasmodic 
From this stage the consideration of the|and shifty. A volume begun on this system 
art of reading may be held to fall very na-|should be strictly kept to its purpose and 
turally into three sections: when to read,| worked page by page and chance by chance 
what to read, how to read. until finished. ‘There must be no variations, 
There is a story current somewhere, and we|no lapses, no flagging in determination, 
think a true one, of a young man who con-| Keep straight on with the goal in view 
trived to digest no less bulky and important} ahead, and an iron will to reach it. Then, 
a work than Macaulay’s “History of England,” | indeed, it will be quite astonishing to note 
in the short, noisy, uncertain intervals of wait-| how fast a formidable book—even, perchance, 
ing for dinner at a public restaurant. Perhaps|a Macaulay—is hoisted into memory’s 
he was a deaf young man as well as an excep-| treasure-house. 
tionally earnest and energetic one. But how-| Eschew late reading. Full well are we 
ever that may be, and whatever the secret| aware that in this age of cram the student, 
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-n eight cases out of ten, will toss aside a‘ 
useless such advice as this. Yet even for 
him it is good, and for one of the household 
rules it may be strongly recommended. ‘The 
brain is clearer in the morning than at mid- 
night, or in those tempting small hours. A 
freshness akin to nature’s own hangs about 
the volume opened at the day-dawn. ‘The 
memory, too, is stronger and better able to 
grasp and retain her facts, 

The “ midnight oil,” which sounds so well 
in sentiment and song, means also, in too 





many an instance, physical weakness and | 
declension ; witness the sunken cheeks, the | 
hollow eyes, the hectic flush—all easily recog- | 
nisable signals of distress—of those who are 
its votaries. Inthe case of many professional 
toilers this is a stern necessity, and in certain | 
circles it is, like the collecting of old china, | 
a fashion, but the members of the home com | 
munity may be both freer and better advised. | 
A long roll of eminent names might be quoted | 
here, if example was needed to take the hand | 
of precept. Even such a veteran as the late 
M. Thiers was to the last an early riser and| 
a morning worker, and that ‘Titan of letters, | 
Sir W. Scott, invariably had his task accom 
plished while the morning sun was over head. | 

Reading in bed, after retirement, is a| 
practice to be unhesitatingly condemned, | 
except in special and rare cases. Novel-| 
devourers are the chief offenders here. Not 
a few fires, mysterious in origin and dis- 
astrous in effect, might, if traced deep| 
enough, be found to spring from the sor- 
rows and trials of some three-volume heroine. 
An untended lamp or candle, the sudden 
succumbing to slumber, and lo! the mis- 
chief is done, and in due course the unlucky 
insurance company is served with its ortho- 
dox claim,—‘ Cause of conflagration un- 
known.” The regulation upon this point, 
for children and servants in particular, should 
be strict and suffer no infraction. 

A word or two upon railway and holi- 
day reading, and this will dovetail, not in- 
conveniently, into the remarks I may have 
to make concerning the problem of what 
to read. 

One of the commonest, and at the same 
time most erroneous of ideas, is that stimulus 
and recreation, in the way of reading, are 
one and the same thing. At Christmas, or 
in the summer, the merchant from his desk, 
the schoolboy from his lessons, the house- 
wife from her cares, seek a brief holiday, a 
spell of freedom, ease and diversion. Then 
it is that the vendor.of so-called light litera- 
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ture finds his market. Sensational incidents, 
exciting plots, startling dénouements are the 
daily food of brains already overwrought, 
of minds that for months past have been 
throbbing with incessant and wearing worry. 
Change is what they want, but not change of 
fatigue. It is at such times as these that the 
lays of our sweet singers, did the distracted 
ones but know, would indeed 

‘* , . . have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care.” 

Let such readers test the matter, just for a 
change, in their next vacation. If poetry be 
dry and distasteful (and alas! it is often so), 
link your arm with that of some genial essayist, 
quaint old Elia for instance. Why, the very 
ease and brightness of the style, to say 
nothing of the mingled wit and wisdom, will 
refresh the tired spirit as no melodramatic 
romance would ever have power to do. 

Railway reading must be guided by the 
question of whether the journeying is habitual, 
or, so to speak, accidental. If the former it 
will fall very decidedly into the domain of 
my hints on the use of odd fragments of 
time. If merely occasional, are not our 
strewn broadcast with the con- 
ventional article in its familiar and most 
flimsy of coverings ? The humorists, whether 
American or English, must live. 

The absolute need for method in reading, 
for some system by which to stand, is brought 
home even to the most unthinking by the 
consideration of two parallel facts ;—the nar- 
rowness of time, the limitless horizon of 
literature. ‘Of the making of books there is 
no end,” and the problem of selection becomes 
a highly engrossing one. 

The young folks of a family need especial 
care. ‘These are days of many periodicals 
and much pernicious sensationalism. The 
purveyors of trash are wise in their genera- 
tion; they have in nowise neglected so 
promising a field as that of juvenile literature. 
The question of what our boys and girls are 
reading is a question which it behoves every 
parent and guardian to ask, and to have 
answered. Fortunately the antidote to-day 
is growing side by side with the poison, and 
there is no lack of alternatives. Pure and 
healthful food, for the brain of even the 
most enterprising of lads, is no longer of a 
necessity dry in matter and uninteresting in 
treatment. 

To go a step farther along our path of 
general suggestion. A little truism may be 
entered here, which if borne constantly in 
mind will have its value to all :—/¢ éakes 
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just as long to read a weak or worthless book 
as a goodone. Be, therefore, discriminating. 
There are certain volumes which a man or 
woman must read if the epithet “cultured ” 
is ever rightly to be theirs. There are others 
which will admit the element of choice, and 
not a few of these will have special points 
commending themselves to special idiosyncra- 
sies. Keep a list of books read, and <lso of 
books to be read. Such a plan as this, when 
it is real and no mere conscience-salve, is one 
of the best imaginable checks on wasted 
hours. Revise it regularly, and with strict 
adhesion to truth, that is to say, never enter 
a book as read, digested, which has been 
only skipped. 

There is another reason and a weighty one 
why a strict rein should be held upon what 
we read. The influence of books is lasting. 
It may be impalpable, hard to lay the finger 
on, little thought about, but nevertheless, and 
whether the book be good or bad, it will 
prove an influence real and very permanent. 
The greatest of the current temptations to 
the reader to enter Bypath Meadow comes in 
the guise of fiction. 

The stern Puritanism of an age that com- 
pelled young ladies to hide the new-fangled 
invention of the enemy under sofas and in 
private drawers has long since evaporated. 
We are all novel-readers now, more or less, 
and need a caution. The more ephemeral 
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domains properly apart, and in this sort of 
circle reading—.-to give it a name—will centre 
a’ 2al mine of instruction and_ pleasant 
cu.cure. 

Scientific works in all branches have been 
wonderfully popularized of late, and the 
chances of being well informed are open to 
the poorest. The learned men of our era 
have found a knack of graphic description 
which, if once it grasps a reader, continues 
to hold him fast. It is well that this should 
be so, and that topics of such importance 
should also be so freely studied. 

Read our standard British poets. A taste for 
| poetry is like a taste for music, it grows by 
(cultivation. Many people declare, with a pitiful 
shake of the head, that they have no ear for 
| music, and then, years after perhaps, you are 
| surprised to find them the confident possessors 
| of really good voices. The explanation is 
very simple. They have learned something 
at least of the art of harmony since last you 
met them, and the dormant chord has 
awakened. It is the same with poetry. 
Young men and women over and over again 
repeat that rhyme is a bore, with very few 
exceptions, and blank verse—oh, horror ! 
They shrink from such an ordeal with a wry 
shruggingof the shoulders that is very signifi 
cant. A year’ssteady work will change all that. 
The rich treasure-stores they have neglected 
will open to their gaze, and the sweet queen 














literature of the circulating library, the butter- | 
fly books that have their little day and soon | 
die, may be advantageously left to the 
tender mercies of the and the 
butterman. 

There are novels. of Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, &c., which to have 
read is a necessary part of education, and the 
scope of really good and worthy fiction is 
wide enough for all degrees of taste and for 
all accumulations of leisure hours. 

History and Biography aré a couple of dry- 
sounding subjects, which may often be linked 
on. to fiction in a way to give both interest 
and easy remembrance—to younger students 
especially. For instance, such an epoch as 
the momentous first French Revolution will 
gain in clearness, in width of comprehension, if 
the matter-of-fact text book is read side by 
side: with Dickens’s lurid “Tale of Two 
Cities.” Again, the days of Good Queen Bess 
will be revivified and their uninspiring frame- 
work of «dates and small type “events ” 
clothed anew with power. if studied on a 
parallel with .“‘ Kenilworth ”. and other of Sir 
Walter Seott’s novels. . Keep their respective 
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of letters assume her rightful throne. Poetry 
is especially suitable for reading aloud in the 
family circle. A friendly discussion there 
will often reveal new beauties in the 
passage chosen, and in any case will be sure 
to impart polish and to quicken the under- 
standing. 

The inquiry, How to read? I have al- 
ready touched on. The grouping of kindred 
books is indeed one of the chief suggestions 
we have to offer. It deserves another word. 
Get a firm, massive dase in any department, 
and then let your reading radiate therefrom as 
far as may be convenient ; into the regions of 
fiction, poetry, biography, science, or indeed 
anywhere, provided the centre subject be 
always in view, and that you fight shy of de- 
sultoriness. 

Read thoroughly, If you indulge in skip- 
ping—and who does not?—do it judiciously 
and be on a constant guard lest the habit 
insensibly grow into one of mere idleness, a 
shirking of application. 

Think by the way. Hear the words of 
John Locke: “Reading furnishes the mind 
only with materials of knowledge; it is 
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thinking makes what we read ours, We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough 
to cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections ; unless we chew them over again 
they will not give us strength and _ nourish- 
ment.” 

The philosopher is right, and woful is the 
waste of power that comes of ill-attention. 
Bacon’s counsel, ‘* 202 multa sed multum,” 
should be taken as the motto of the earnest 
reader. Havea column in your commonplace 
book wherein to sit in judgment on unfor 
tunate authors and in which, at regular in- 
tervals, to review and epitomize your work, 
Read also with a pencil and paper by your 
side. This principle of taking frequent notes 
is a most useful one. It trains in discrimi 
nation, in a quickness of seizing on salient 
points, and it likewise provides, in due course 
of time, a mass of sifted material which can 
hardly fail to be of vast interest and worth. 
Many very valuable modern works have in 
deed come into existence in this and 
most men of letters of any note will acknow 
ledge their indebtedness to a habit of careful 
compilation. At one time of day the practice 
was well-nigh universal, and in all the great 
libraries the proof is to be found ; volumes 

MSS., both thick and close-written, testi 
fying to the industry of the past. That there 


wise, 


is much additional labour in such a practice | 


goes without saying, but the advantages will 
more than counterbalance the toil, and in 
after years no reader of these pages is likely 
to regret the adoption. of this particular 
suggestion. 
Have good 
them at the proper times. 


works of reference and use 


Even some highly 


intelligent people have very vague ideas about | 
the correct furnishing of a household library. | 


It may be that they consult a catalogue, or 


cast a rapid glance over some bookseller’s | 


laden shelves, but in nine cases out of ten 
the result of the selection proves unsatisfac 
tory. ‘The home bookcase is a chronic cause | 
of discontent. Nothing can be found anent | 
some topic grown suddenly pressing ; no clue | 
is forthcoming to some mystery that a good | 
special dictionary would at once solve, 
so the master of many legions groans, and in | 
helpless bitterness of spirit sneers at “ those | 
useless books.” 

The blame is his own. A thoroughly good | s 
encyclopedia instead of the showy red and 
blue-backed romances would have cost very 
little more, and have made all the difference 
betwixt pleasure and discomfiture. 

Reliable books of reference are amongst 
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| ment bit by bit reveals itself. 


utterance of the great 


gether without their use. 
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|the greatest of all aids to the systematic 
reader. With them he is armed for any 
encounter, without them at ‘the mercy of any 
particular author who may chance to be too 
lofty in pl rase or too learned in allusion. If 
the gleaning of all gold from any volume is 
an object, do not be too lazy or too engrossed 
/to stop to refer when necéssary ; should the 
narrative be very absorbing, @ pencil “tick ” 
may be made in the margin and the note 
looked up afterwards. 

Use the index. Odd and superfluous as 
this piece of advice may seem, we have had 
ocular evidence many timés repeated that it 
is not unneeded. People have a hazy notion 
of something they want, and a still more hazy 
one of where to find it, and so, instead of 
consulting the index, which at much cost of 
labour has been placed as’ their guide, they 
forget its very existence and go turning over 
page after page, conning column after column, 
until irritation conquers patience, and in 
sheer disgust the attempt is abandoned. A 
little forethought, here as elsewhere, will often 
save both time and trouble. Where indexes 
are minus, even the headings of chapters or 
the lists of contents may relieve one from a 


difficulty, and in any case will be worth 
trying. 
Lastly, be steady and persevering. A 


“heavy” book once started should be un- 
flinchingly pursued to the end, no good reason 
showing to the contrary. First impressions 
of dry books are apt to be deceptive ; very 
often pleasure grows as the sense of the argu- 
Once be sure 
that you have penetrated to the inner mean- 
ing of any author, and a feeling of powerful 
interest will infallibly arise. 

Almost the opening words of my paper 
were those of a quotation in honour of books 
from the pen of Dr. Channing, and in con- 
clusion I cannot do better than carry the 
American orator one 
degree further, ni mely, to his remarks on their 
employment. 

“The great use of books,” he says, “is to 
rouse us to thought—to turn us to questions 


| which great men have been working on for 


ages—to furnish us with materials for the 


| exercise of judgment, imagination, and moral 
| feeling, and breathe into us a moral life from 


spirits nobler than our own.” 

Most sincerely do I trust that to such 
high end the art of reading may be devoted 
in every one of us, and that in its attainment 
these humble suggestions may not be alto- 
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A VALENTINE. 


H AST thou forgotten me, oh my love— 
Forgotten me long ago ? 
By time’s swift flight is the thought erased 
As footprints by falling snow? 
Another face fairer far, perchance 
Has taken the place of mine, 
Where pain and care, in the mournful past 
Have written many a line. 
Thou in the midst of life’s busy whirl 
Hast enough to think of now; 
What unto thee is a breaking heart, 
Or even a broken vow? 
To the one who goes ’tis easier far 
To learn the sad word—Forget. 
But the one who stays behind, in vain 
Is conning the lesson yet. 
New scenes arise and fresh faces smile 
On thy bright and joyous way, 
Like a foolish dream the old love seems 
To vanish at dawning day. 
While I in each old familiar scene 
Must for ever miss thy face, 
For ever gaze through a mist of tears, 
On a vanished footstep’s trace. 





From brown leaves under the old ash-tree 
The sweet white violets blow, 

You gathered them there for me, my love, 
In that spring so long ago. 

Like autumn leaves these memories sad, 
Fold closely my heart around ; 

The spring flowers there lie withered and dead, 
In the chains of winter bound. 

Ah, why do I hope, when years roll on, 
And no answering echoes come 

To my heart’s low voice which ever calls 
Thy wandering spirit home ? 

Perhaps in some distant twilight hour 
When the flickering fire burns low, 

A thought will pass through thy mind of her 
Who loved thee so long ago. 


My name, perchance, thou wilt breathe, and sigh 
For the melancholy fate 

Which has left the soul who loved thee well, 
So utterly desolate. 


Farewell, and may God be with thee, dear, 
I would not one shadow cast 

Over the sunshine of thy bright life, 
From the memory of the past. 


Tis enough for me to know thee blest, 
My selfish sorrow shall cease, 
For some must suffer, then why not I? 
And in Heaven God giveth peace.—R. A. E. 
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JosHua Scamp: a. PRUE SToRY. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*SHIRLEY. HALL AsyiuM,” ‘‘ Mrs. Dusosq’s BrsiE,”’ Etc,, Etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. | her future husband with an intensity that”no 

| proof or argument against him could in the 

HE night was dark and gloomy, | slightest manner alter. The result was that 

(WX, giving strong indication that rain} he had determined to close his eyes and ears 

4, would fall before morning, and|to any rumour which might be brought for- 

Joshua, after leaving the glaré} ward to his future son-in-law’s discredit, and 

and bustle of the fair, had little} occupy his mind solely on his beloved 

to distract his thoughts on his way home. | daughter and her future happiness. shihien 
It need hardly be said that they were bent! He now began to anticipate the effects his: 


solely on his daughter and her approaching. presents would produce on the mind of the 
wedding. So completely was he absorbed; young girl, and in the end he arrived at a 
in the subject, that all the events of the by-| most satisfactory conclusion—that in fact 
gone day seemed as completely obliterated| they would be irresistible. How could they 
from his memory as if they had never oc-!| be otherwise? Nothing could be more bril- 
curred. It would be wrong to say that his| liant than the colours of the handkerchief 
thoughts were altogether of a satisfactory’ and ribbons, and as for the earrings, they 
description. ‘The match, as before said, was were simply beautiful. He had never heard 
none of his own .choosing ; and, although he) of Benvenuto Cellini or any other celebrated 
had never heard Of any positive crime which artist in ornamental metalwork, or he might 
the young fellow had committed, there were) have considered them worthy of the genius 
at the same time certain ugly reports against | of either. And thus he contrived, by reflect- 
him which were evidently believed, and by | ing on the beauty of the earrings and the 
those too whose good opinion was worth! brilliant’ colours of his other présents, to 
respecting. He mentally argued, however, | beguile the long and weary way over Odstock 
that it would be impolitic on his part to! hill, occasionally, and with anxiety, casting 
prove them to be true, especially as his | his ‘eyes on the heavy clouds above him, 
daughter’s affections were evidently fixed on! fearing lest the rain if it fell, might injure the 
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colour of the fairings which he carried care- 
fully wrapped up in paper under his arm; 
the earrings were safe enough in his pocket. 
In this way Joshua continued his road 
onward till he had arrived at the foot of the 
hill and the angle of the road which leads to 
the first bridge, and then his eyes were 
gladdened with the sight of the encampment 
on a triangular piece of waste ground on the 
right hand; his own tent, as before said, 
being some forty or fifty paces on the further 
side of the bridge, under the old ash tree. 
The encampment, at the moment he ap- 
proached it, was lit up by a brushwood fire 
in the centre, over which was placed a sort 
of wooden tripod, from which hung, by a 
chain, a large metal pot containing the food 
for the supper of the whole party. 
the fire were seated the gipsies of the gang 
of which Joshua was the leader, and behind 
them, in something like the form of a circle, 
were the tents for their accommodation. At 
the further angle of the small piece of waste 
ground on which the encampment was placed 
was dimly to be seen the form of a white 
donkey, which, together with the cart which 
stood beside it, were both the private pro- 
perty of Joshua Scamp, and under the 
especial charge of his daughter. The don- 
key at the moment seemed watching the 
scene with an air of placid contentment, 
possibly occasionally casting a wistful glance 
on Joshua’s daughter, as if hoping she might 
bestow on him some handfuls of grass _be- 
fore she retired for the night, and thereby 
supplement the somewhat scanty ration he 
had already consumed. ‘The cart, to which 
the donkey was fastened by a short chain 
round his hoof, also deserves mention, as it 


Around | 


home without him. At the moment of 
Joshua’s arrival at the camp the conversation 
among them was of the most animated de- 
scription, and, as may easily be supposed, it 
turned on the approaching nuptials, which it 
had already been determined were to take 
place the third day after the fair. So intent 
were they all on the subject that Joshua had 
actually stood behind them listening to their 
conversation for some minutes before they 
were even aware of his presence. As soon 
as they perceived him, however, room was im 

mediately made for him beside his daughter, 
and then the conversation was resumed 
on the subject they had been engaged on 
before his arrival. At length they touched 
upon the bride’s dress. After allowing them 
to continue it for some time without making 
any observation on the matter, Joshua pro- 
duced his fairings, and spread them out 
before them in such a manner that the light 
of the fire might display their beauties to the 
greatest advantage. It is needless to say 
that they were greatly admired by all, espe- 
icially the ladies. It may be stated, however, 
that their admiration for the scarlet hand 

kerchief greatly exceeded that for the rib 

bons. As to the latter, there were several 
different opinions as to the uses to which they 
would be best applied, each lady holding to 
her own especial theory; while with respect 
to the scarlet handkerchief they agreed un- 

animously that nothing could be more appro 

priate for a bride’s head-dress. No bonnet 

could equal it, no, not if it had been made 
for the highest lady in the land, and they 

then proceeded to envelope it artistically 

round the bride’s head, and when finished 

they all fell into ecstasies of admiration at the 











will again appear in our narrative. It was a 
long unostentatious-looking affair, something 
like what is now known as a costermonger’s| 
barrow, only larger. Besides its ordinary | 
uses for transport, it was occasionally em-| 
ployed for shelter, as, for example, when there | 
were more visitors in the camp than the tents 
would hold, a bed of straw was placed be- 
neath it, on which a gipsy—and a gipsy only 

—might pass the night in great comfort, and 
in fine warm weather another similar bed 
might be placed on its surface. 

Among the ten or a dozen gipsies grouped 
round the fire the most noteworthy were the 
bride elect, the old female gipsy under whose 
special charge she was placed by her father, 
and who shared the same tent with her, and 
beside them the future bridegroom, who, 
having missed Joshua in the fair, had returned 





appearance she presented. When they had 
gratified their admiration to the full, the 
handkerchief was removed from the girl’s 
head, and, after carefully folding it up, the old 
woman placed it ina secure place in their 
tent. 

The supper was now placed before them, of 
which they all heartily partook, the bride 
elect herself forming no exception ; being un- 
accustomed to genteel society, she had not 
been taught that all young ladies before mar- 
riage held it as a rule to have delicate appe- 
tites. Nothing had yet been said about the 
earrings, Joshua having determined to defer 
their production till supper was over. During 
the meal the conversation was principally 
carried on by the men, and it turned almost 
entirely on the events of the day, and the 
manner in which the horse fair had gone off, 
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the prices realized by the horses sold, and 
many other subjects connected with it, all of 
which would be without interest to the reader. 
When they had thoroughly exhausted these 
and similar matters, another was brought for- 
ward which ‘put Joshua’s modesty somewhat 
to the test. It appeared that before his arrival 
his future son-in-law had dilated in a very 
emphatic manner on the gallant manner 
Joshua had behaved in the fight, and the 
amount of skill in the so-called “ noble science 
of self-defence” he had exhibited, and which, 
great as it might really have been, certainly 
lost nothing whatever by the description. 
All present, especially the men, complimented 
him highly on his prowess, which Joshua in 
vain attempted to modify, but hardly succeed- 
ing he accepted the compliments offered him 
without further demur. 

At length the supper was over, and all 


seemed willing to terminate the day’s pro-| 


ceedings and seek their beds, when Joshua 
took from his pockets the pair of earrings and 
presented them to his daughter. All symp- 
toms of fatigue immediately vanished from 
the face of every man and woman there pre- 
sent, and one of strong excitement, especially 
among the women, supplied its place. No 
earrings had ever been made so becoming. 
“The Queen of England, or any of her 
daughters, might wear them and not be 
ashamed of them.” ‘They were at once fixed 
in the girl’s ears, and then her companions 
immediately made the fire, which had shown 
signs of decay, blaze up again, so that they | 
might the better judge of their effect. All} 
expressed themselves in terms of high ad- 
miration of their appearance, and how appro- | 
priate they were for a bride’s dress. And 
then it was suggested by one of the female | 
gipsies that the scarlet handkerchief should | 
be again placed on the girl’s head, so that 
they might judge how it and the earrings 
“went” together. The handkerchief was 
again produced, and fastened in the most ap- 
proved manner on Bessy’s head. ‘The result 
was most satisfactory, all admitted that the 
handkerchief and the earrings should be worn 
together, and that they were in perfect keeping. 
At any rate, if that was not the exact phrase 
ology made use of at the time, it was certainly | 
to the same effect. 

But even the contemplation of the beauti- 
ful will in time pall upon the mind, and it was 
so in the present case. The handkerchief 
was again folded up, and the earrings, pro- 
bably with a sigh from the wearer, taken out 
of her ears, the gipsies one by one disappeared 
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under their tents, and Joshua, after taking an 
affectionate farewell of his dear child, accom- 
panied by Burford, left the spot to seek his 
own tent on the other side of the bridge, over 
which his companion had to pass on his road 
to Breamore. During the short time they 
were together their conversation principally 
turned on the approaching wedding and the 
preparations to be made for its celebration, 
and all had been agreed on before their 
arrival at Joshua’s tent. Just before they 
separated a few drops of rain fell. 

“T am afraid,” said Burford, “ that I shall be 
thoroughly wet through before I reach home, 
perhaps before I am halfway there, but I’ve 
no choice but to put up with it.” 

“It does look bad indeed,” said Joshua, 
“but unfortunately there’s no help for it.” 

“You have not got such a thing as an old 
coat you could lend me? If you have I 
would bring it back to you without fail.” 

“ Yes, I can,” said Joshua, “I'll lend you 
mine with welcome ; but bring it back with 
you if you come here to-morrow, for I’ve no 
other to wear over this if it rains.” 

“You shall have it to-morrow.” 

Joshua now went into the tent, and throw- 
ing the halter he had been carrying into a 
corner, came out again with an old loose coat 
on his arm, which he gave to his companion, 
and the latter, after wishing him good night, 





| started on his way to Breamore. 


Nothing worthy of notice took place at 
the Odstock encampment before the next 
afternoon, when Burford paid a visit to his 
betrothed, and they then strolled together 
about the neighbourhood in the confidential 
manner common to most young people in 
their class of life under similar circumstances 
with themselves. Joshua was absent at the 
time of the young fellow’s arrival, but he re- 


|'turned before sunset. The meeting between 


him and his future son-in-law was of a very 
friendly description. 

On Burford quitting the camp somewhat 
earlier than usual, Joshua proposed walking 
with him for a short distance, so as to 
arrange undisturbed the preparations for the 
wedding, which was to take place the day 
after the morrow. On passing Joshua’s tent 
Burford said to him, “Oh, I was nearly 
forgetting one thing I particularly wanted to 
see you about, and yet I have been waiting 
about here ever so long only for that, as I 
wanted to get back early. Will you do me 
a great favour? I would not have asked 
you, but I don’t know anyone else who 
could do it.” 
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** What is it ?” inquired Joshua. 

“Well, I’ve got a job early to-morrow 
morning. A farmer has asked me to go to 
Fordingbridge for him, and I’m to bring 
back a horse he has bought there. Now, as 
he offered me three shillings for a three 
hours’ job, you may be sure I agreed to do it, 
and I asked him for a halter to bring the 
horse back with. He hadn’t one, however, 
which would do. All he had were fixed to 
stalls or in use, so I must get one myself he 
said. As I did not know anyone there that 
I could ask to lend me one, I was at first 
somewhat puzzled what to do. And then, 
all of a sudden, I remembered that you had 
a very good one, which you would not want 
to return before next week; so I thought I 
would just come over here and ask you to 
lend it to me.” 

“You can have it if you like,” said Joshua ; 
“but what sort of a farmer can your man be 
if he has not a loose halter somewhere about 
his farm ?” 

“Well, he’s got but a very small place after 
all; but, small as it is, he ought to have had 
one certainly. However, I couldn’t tell him 
that, nor argue with him about it, you know. 
But I wish you’d lend me the one you’ve 
got. I promise you I'll bring it back to- 
morrow without fail.” 

* Ves, I'll let you have it,” said Joshua, 
entering his tent, and the moment afterwards 
leaving it again with the halter in his hand. 
On giving it to Burford he continued, “ Don’t 
forget to bring it back to-morrow along with 
my coat, which you promised me I should 
have to-day. If you lose that halter, I shall 
perhaps lose one of the best friends I’ve ever 
had in my life.” 

“You shall have them both to-morrow to 
a certainty, that I promise you, and I am not 
a fellow to break my word; make yourself 
easy about that.” 

“Well, if I am not here when you come,” 
said Joshua, “put them both into my place 
there ”—pointing to his tent. ‘I don’t think 
I shall be back much before dark, as I’ve got 
to go to Amesbury to-morrow.” 

Joshua now walked on for a mile or so 
with his ‘‘soon to be” son-in-law, the conver- 
sation the while turning on the arrangements 
to be made for the wedding. These, interest- 
ing as they may have been to the parties 
concerned, would hardly be as much so to the 
general reader, suffice it then to say, that one 
of the most important subjects touched upon 
was the commissariat department, the mother 
of the bridegroom holding that it was the 








duty of the bride’s father to provide the 
wedding feast. As Joshua could not dispute 
the old lady’s argument, he without hesitation 
agreed to it; at the same time probably 
thinking, that if the old lady really had saved 
all the money her son boasted of, she might 
have made some contributions towards the 
forthcoming festivities, especially as they 
were to take place in her camp, near 
Breamore, and not in Odstock where her 
daughter-in-law, that was to be, resided. 
It must not be supposed, however, that if 
Joshua entertained this opinion, that it arose 
from any niggardly feeling on his part, for 
that would be doing him a great injustice ; 
it was solely from the great inconvenience it 
would put him to, and that at a moment 
when he was particularly occupied with his 
own affairs. He wouid have to make all the 
purchases in Salisbury, and then, after cook- 
ing them at Odstock bring them with him to 
the wedding; all of which would not only 
cause him great trouble, but a considerable 
loss of time as well. However, like a sensible 
man as he was, he concluded that it would 
be a loss both of time and trouble to struggle 
against the inevitable, and he resolved to put 
his shoulder manfully to the wheel, and do 
everything in his power to make all things go 
off at the ceremony in a liberal and satis- 
factory manner. 

And then another idea crossed Joshua’s 
mind. Instead of delaying his journey to 
Amesbury till the morrow, why should he not 
start off immediately, so that his business, 
whatever it might be, could be transacted 
early in the morning? he then could return to 
Salisbury in the afternoon, and have sufficient 
time there to make all his purchases for the 
bridal feast in a proper and _ satisfactory 
manner. The conclusion he arrived at 
was, that it was the best thing he could do, 
and as he was not a man to allow a project to 
be delayed when once he had made up his 
mind that it ought to be carried out, he, with- 
out informing his companion on the course 
he was about to adopt, hastily bade him adieu 
and returned to Odstock. He then, after 
furnishing himself with sufficient money for 
his contemplated purchases, bade his daughter 
farewell, telling her that he should not be 
back till the next afternoon, as he was going 
as far as Amesbury. 

The road selected by Joshua, and which 
was the shortest, was, avoiding Salisbury,’ to 
cross the downs direct to Wilton, and thence 
across the Devizes road to Amesbury. He 
rapidly marched on, over hill and dale, till he 
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not entirely, to dispel the inhospitable ex- 
pression on their host’s countenance. 

The refreshments having been placed be- 
fore Joshua and the stranger, they both 
attacked them with great vigour, indeed the 
stranger ate ravenously, clearly proving the 
truth of his statement, that he was half 
famished. Joshua from time to time at- 


had reached Wilton, when he met with an 
acquaintance, a gipsy whom he had not seen 
for some years. He was a little man, who 
though not aged was still somewhat advanced 
in years. Possibly he looked older than he 
really was, from his abundant long white hair, | 
which reached almost to his shoulders. His 
face, however, showed no particular signs of 
age. His features were good, and their|tempted to enter into conversation with him, 
expression highly intelligent. He stooped|but with little success, which he (Joshua) 
somewhat in his walk, but that seemed rather | attributed to the combined effects of hunger 
the effect of habit than of years. His dress|and fatigue. An indifferent observer, how- 
was certainly very peculiar. He wore ajever, mi ight have noticed that the landlord, 
jockey’s cap, and an old red hunting coat, con-| who was at the bar behind Joshua, had his 
siderably too large for him. Altogether he |eye continually fixed on the stranger, while 
appeared by his dress to be some under-|the expression on his face seemed to imply 
strapper in a stable, although his long white|that he was endeavouring to bring some 
hair somewhat contradicted such a conclu- | cic umstance back to his memory of which 
sion. At the time of his meeting Joshua he | he had at the time a somewhat indistinct 
appeared greatly fatigued, so much so in fact, |impression. The stranger himself evidently 
that after the first few words of recognition |seemed uneasy under the landlord’s glance, 
were over, our hero asked him how much jalthough he tried to appear indifferent to it. 
further he was going. | Presently a sudden thought seemed to strike 

‘Well, I want to go as far as Salisbury,” |the landlord, and he whispered something to 
said the stranger, “but however I shall get|/a young girl who had brought in a lighted 
there I don’t know; I feel so tired and weak | candle, for night was rapidly setting in, and 
that I can hardly drag one leg after another. |she, without stopping to put on her bonnet, 
Except a bit of bread, which was given me |left the house as if on some urgent errand. 
not eaten anything all | A momentary expression of alarm now passed 
I have not a penny to| over the stranger’s features, and he whispered 
buy anything with.” |to Joshua that he must leave him, and Joshua 

“Well, then,” said Joshua, “come back|on his part, having yet several miles to go 
with me for a hundred yards or so, and I will| before he reached Amesbury, and those across 
give you a glass of beer and some bread/|the pathless downs, rose from his seat and 
and cheese, and you'll get on better after| paid the landlord for the refreshments he 
that.” |and his friend had partaken of. The land- 

The stranger thanked Joshua for his offer, | ‘lord of course thanked him for his money, 
and the pair walked on together till they had | and then asked which way he was going, and 
reached the public donee at which Joshua he told him he wanted to reach the Devizes 
and his future son-in-law had rested the day|road before dark. The landlord seemed 
they had taken the horse home which had | somewhat puzzled at the reply, as there were 








this morning, I have 
day, and what’s more, 





been sold at the fair. The 
diately recognised Joshua, and gave him a 
hearty welcome, which was hardly the case 
with that he bestowed on the stranger, whose 
presence he seemed to regard with no espe- 
cial favour. In fact, from the peculiar glance 
he gave him when he entered, it seemed to 
indicate that he had met him before and did 
not like him, but as a friend of a customer 
whom he knew and respected, it was not his 
duty as a landlord to make any objection to 
his presence. Possibly Joshua noticed the 
peculiar expression on the landlord’s face, for 
when he gave the order for the bread and 
cheese and beer he discreetly told the land- 
lord that he would pay for both, an assurance 
which seemed to a considerable extent, though 








|He is no remark, however, aver Joshna 
and the stranger then left the house together. 
After they had proceeded a few hundred 
yards, Joshua bade his companion good night 
and made his way for the downs, and the 
stranger continued his road towards Salisbury. 

The night soon became intensely dark, and 
Joshua had no little difficulty in finding his 


way, there being no footpath to guide 
him. He continued manfully onwards, how- 
ever, determined, if possible, to reach his 


destination that evening. He was doomed, 
however, to be disappointed, for when he 
imagined that he was within half-an-hour’s 
walk of Amesbury, so thick a fog settled on the 
valley he was then crossing, that he was, 
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without any figure of speech, unable to see 
his hand before him. He was now sorely 
puzzled what to do. He soon found it was 
utterly useless for him to attempt to reach 
Amesbury that night, and he could not pass 
the time where he was. He now tried to 
hear, if possible, the sound of the rapid 
stream which he knew ran through the valley, 
but unsuccessfully ; all around him was as 
silent as the grave. He then shouted as 
loudly as he could that someone might 
answer him, but all in vain, not a reply did 
he receive. 

Joshua was for some moments _ fairly 
puzzled what to do; but at last he con- 
cluded that if he walked on, no matter which 
way, he might perchance find some cottage 
or barn under whose roof he could obtain a 
night’s shelter. Nor was he altogether wrong 
in that conclusion, for in jess than half-an- 
hour he saw before him a huge mass which 
at first he took for a barn, but which in the 
end proved to be only a hay-rick. On feeling 
around it he found that on one side a 
considerable quantity of hay had fallen on 
the ground, in fact sufficient to afford him a 
bed and shelter him as well; his wandering 
gipsy life having taught him in times of diffi- 
culty to put up, without repining, with accom- 
modation of the most primitive description. In 
a very short time he had made himself as 
comfortable as circumstances would allow, 
and before many minutes had passed over his 
head he was fast asleep. 

The sun had just risen when Joshua awoke 
in the morning, and his first wish was 
naturally to discover his whereabouts. This he 
had little difficulty in doing, as the morning 
was clear and fine, and objects at a consider- 
able distance were visible to him. He easily 
took his bearings, and to his great satisfaction 
found that he was less than two miles from 
his destination. The cool morning air acted 
in his case as a stimulant on his frame, and 
in less than half-an-hour afterwards he found 
himself in Amesbury. 

There is no record to show, nor even a 
tradition to supply us with any materials, as 
to what the particular business might have 
been which induced Joshua to visit Amesbury, 
or whether it terminated to his satisfaction or 
otherwise. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that the former was the fact, inasmuch 
as after he quitted Amesbury he walked with 
a light step on to Salisbury, where he had to 
perform several commissions relative to his 
daughter’s wedding before he returned to 
Odstock. These related principally to pre- 


there might have been among them certain 
articles, such as gin or whisky, which might 
seem to the reader somewhat antagonistic to 
his conceived ideas of Joshua’s unblemished 
reputation for sobriety. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that these were not 
for his especial use, but rather for the enjoy 
ment of the wedding guests, many of whom 
it is more than probable had hardly as 
honourable a reputation for temperance as 
himself. With regard to the eatables, they 
were purchased at a shop in what is at pre- 
sent known as the Butchers’ Row, and so 
liberal had been his expenditure of money, that 
he found it somewhat difficult to carry the dif. 
ferent objects he had purchased to his home ; 
and the keeper of the shop, noticing his embar- 
rassment, kindly offered to lend him a basket 
for the purpose, under the condition that he 
should return it again on his next visit to 
Salisbury, and Joshua readily promised him 
he would do so. 

Being now heavily encumbered with a 
load, which even he, with all his athletic 
powers, found considerable difficulty in carry- 
ing, he left Salisbury to return to his home, 
which he wished to reach as early as possible, 
in order that the different viands he had 
bought might be cooked the same evening, 
so as to be in readiness to take with him to 
Breamore the following morning; and so 
rapidly did he succeed that it is more than 
probable had not his wish that everything 
should be gone through in a satisfactory 
manner at the wedding assisted in strength 
ening his muscular powers, he might have 
sunk under the fatigue. However, thanks 
to his powers of endurance and good- 
will, he at length succeeded in reaching the 
camp at Odstock in perfect safety, where his 
arrival was hailed with great satisfaction, not 
only by his daughter, but by the whole of the 
gipsy fraternity, who had collected in the 
locality. 

Joshua now having completed his portion 
of the day’s duties opened his basket, and 
after displaying his purchases to his friends 
placed the different viands in their hands to 
undergo the process of cooking, and he then 
seated himself by his daughter and entered 
into a long and loving conversation with her. 
It could hardly be termed a gay or merry 
one, certainly on his pagt, for a natural im- 
pression of sadness which possibly the idea that 
he was on the eve of losing her from his care, 
and placing her in the power of a man for 
whom he entertained but little esteem, might 
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to a considerable extent have accounted for 
it. If such a conclusion was a just one, and 
there can be little doubt on the matter, he 
endeavoured to conceal it from her with all 
the ability he was capable of, and he evidently 
succeeded. They continued to carry on their 
conversation fluently together, the principal 
subjects being the events of the following day 
and his earnest hope that they would pass off 
in a satisfactory manner. It need hardly be 
said that the dress and paraphernalia of the 
bride was dwelt upon at some length, and 
Joshua doubtless figured to himself the 
brilliant appearance his child would make the 
next day at the wedding. On one subject 
all the company present congratulated them 
selves, and this was that the weather was not 
only then fine and clear, but that the sun 
was setting behind the downs in so brilliant 
a manner as to augur a fine day for the 
morrow; and in this manner affairs went 
on at the camp till the different viands wer« 
all cooked, and these having been placed to 
cool in such a way that no danger might 
befall them during the night, the whole party 
early sought their tents so that they might 
arise sufficiently refreshed to go through the 
arduous duties of the morrow. 


CHAPTER Y, THE WEDDING. 


HE following morning, long before sun- 

rise, the whole party was awake and 
making preparations for the wedding proces 
sion across the hill towards Breamore. Great 
indeed were the pains they all took in their 
dress on the occasion, the ladies especially. On 
this subject, however interesting as it might 
appear to our lady readers, we must avoid 
going into any details, inasmuch as we should 
be hardly able to do them justice, and the 
difficulty is still further increased by the fact 
that so capricious are female ideas on dress 
that, with the most conscientious wish on our 
part to do justice on. the occasion, we might 
make them appear.irather ridiculous than 
otherwise, a conclusion directly opposite to 
our wishes. ‘The only exception to which we 
shall allude will be the dress of the bride 
herself, and on this point we shall confine 
ourselves principally to the effect caused by 
the presents which had been made her by 
her father. Her black, glossy hair, possibly 
intensified by certain home-made fomades ot 
a very primitive description, hung in ringlets 
beside the handsome features of “the nut- 
brown maid,” and above them was folded, with 
considerable grace and becoming effect, the 


scarlet handkerchief, bought three evenings 
before and presented to her by her father. 
Her earrings also told admirably and sparkled 
in the beams of the sun, as it rose above the 
hills with peculiar brilliancy. The ribbons, too, 
were placed in the most artistic manner on her 
dress which gipsy taste could devise ; she had 
bows on her shoulders, and a sash encircled 
her waist, with ends sufficiently long to reach 
almost to the ground. Of the materials of 
her dress we have no record to refer to, and 
must, therefore, leave it to the reader to 
imagine what under existing circumstances 
would have been the most appropriate for the 
occasion. 

And now the time had arrived for the party 
to make preparations for their departure, the 
donkey was harnessed to his cart, and the 
different viands,,carefully wrapped up, were 
| placed on the hinder part, while the bride 
[herself was seated in the front. The pro- 
lcession now moved forward over the two 
bridges towards the foot of the hill which leads 
to Breamore, where a considerable number of 
persons resident in the neighbourhood had 
|collected, headed by Reuben Bracher, the 
| keeper of a village ale-house, situated a short 
distance from Odstock, a man held in high 
estimation by the gipsy community ac- 
customed to visit the locality. By these the 
wedding party were greeted with much good 
feeling as they passed by,—a compliment 
they acknowledged with evident marks of 
satisfaction. 

And here, at one of the most interesting 
episodes of our narrative, an unfortunate 
kiatus appears, for no record can be found, 
nor does any tradition exist of the events 
which took place either at the ceremony, or 
at the church, or at the feast afterwards, be- 
yond the indisputable fact that they were 
married, which even the most censorious 
critic of gipsy morality has never attempted 
to deny, but on the contrary all admit it 
without hesitation, and many collateral 
evidences which afterwards were brought to 
light proved in the most decided manner the 
wedding to have taken place. With respect 
to the absence of proof in the parish registers, 
whether at the church of Breamore, or the 
two small churches in the neighbourhood, it 
may be urged in excuse that the parish 
registers at that time, especially as regards 
the gipsy community and others in a similar 
position, were by no means kept in a satis- 
factory manner, and occasionally whole leaves 
are missing. But although no documentary 
evidence can be found of the wedding a 
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local report about Breamore still exists, that 
after the wedding the young couple in the 
evening left the locality and went to an en- 
campment on the borders of the New Forest 
in the direction of Southampton. 

And now again tradition takes up the 
narrative. Joshua, after the wedding feast was 
over, harnessed his donkey to the cart, and, 
apparently somewhat depressed in spirits, 
returned alone to Odstock, not meeting a 
human being on his way—a circumstance of 
very frequent occurrence in those days and 
not altogether unknown in the present. 
When he had reached the angle of the road | 
on the foot of the hill, and where the in-| 
habitants of the village had assembled in the 
morning to cheer the wedding procession on 
its way, he saw standing, as if waiting for him, 
no other than Reuben Bracher, the ale-house 
keeper. He accosted Joshua in a very 
friendly manner, and after making some in- 
quiries respecting the manner the wedding 
had gone off, he asked him if he had met 





with any one on the road. 

“Not a soul,” said Joshua. ‘“ Why do you 
ask ?” | 

“Why a fellow has been asking for you,” 
said Bracher, “and I told him that you had_| 
gone to your daughter’s wedding. He then| 
inquired whether you would return this| 
evening, as he particularly wanted to-see you. | 
I told him I didn’t know whether you'd be| 
back or not, but that I rather thought you| 
wouldn’t. Could I give you any message from | 
him ?” i 

“*Oh, no!’ said he, ‘that’s nof ‘worth 
while. I shall be about here for two or three 
days to come, and I shall be sure to find him 
out.’ He further said he was an old friend 
of yours, so he didn’t like to be near you 
without shaking hands with you and saying, 
‘How d’ye do?’” 

** An old friend of mine!” said Joshua. “I 
can’t think who he could be. Was he one of 
us?” 

“Oh, no!” said Bracher. “He didn’t look 
at all like it, at any rate.” 

“What was he like, then?” inquired 
Joshua. 

“ Well, he seemed some ten or fifteen 
years younger than you are,” said Bracher. 
“He was of the middle height, and had a 
sort of game-keeper look about him, only 
more jolly and good-humoured like. He 
seemed a friendly, open-hearted sort of fellow 
enough, and one that would help another in 
case he wanted it.” 

“TI can’t think who it could be,” said 





Joshua; ‘‘ but I dare say I shall remember 
him when I see him.” And then after a little 
more conversation about the wedding he 
bade Bracher good-night and drove off to the 
encampment, where, after putting the cart in 
its place and tethering the donkey, he re- 
turned to his own tent under the ash tree, 
and utterly exhausted by the fatigue and 
anxiety of the day, he soon fell fast asleep. 
The day had somewhat advanced before 
Joshua awoke the next morning, and even 
then he felt but little inclined to leave his 
bed, but lay there for some time, a variety of 
subjects passing through his brain the while, 
without makingany effort to put them together. 
One moment he was thinking of his daughter 
and the events of the preceding day, and then 
of the horse fair at Salisbury. Afterwards he 
conjured up before him the military-looking 
gentleman in the gig. who gazed so sus- 
piciously at Burford, and afterwards of the 
purchase of the earrings at the shop in the 
market-place, and then he turned over in his 
mind the conversation he had had with 
Bracher, the publican, about the stranger who 
had inquired after him, and who he could be. 
He (Joshua) could remember no friend he 
ever had who in any way resembled the descrip 
tion that Bracher had given of him. Well, it 
was of no use guessing, so he might as well 
think no more about it, but wait till the 
stranger appeared. He then turned himself 
round in his bed as if to sleep again, when 
the thought occurred to him whether the other 
gipsies of his party whom he had left near 
Breamore the evening before had returned to 
the encampment. He had heard nothing of 
them during the night, but he had slept so 
soundly that they might have returned without 
his knowing it; and then a sudden thought 
flashed across his mind with such intensity 
that it caused him to sit upright in his bed—if 
they had not returned there was no one to feed 
the donkey. As he was very fond of the pyor 
brute the thought aroused Joshua so com- 
pletely that a few moments afterwards he was 
fully dressed and on his way to the other 
tents to give the donkey a feed in case he 
should find that his friends had not returned. 
On his arrival at the encampment Joshua 
found that his friends were still absent, and 
further, the excitement his presence had on 
the donkey proved to him how much he was 
in want of his morning’s food, and which he 
gave him forthwith. Joshua watched him 
while he ate, thinking perhaps of other things, 
and then, on casting his eye around the 
encampment, he saw near one of the tents 
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the basket which had been lent him by the|ance strongly resembled the description given 
butcher on the eve of the wedding day, to|by Bracher of the man who had visited 
carry home the provisions he had purchased; Odstock the previous afternoon and had 
and he at once remembered the promise he| inquired after him. He was about the same 
had given to return it on his first visit to Salis- | age and height, and was dressed in the same 
bury. The effect of this remembrance of his | manner, and had the same open and candid 
promise was that Joshua determined to start | expression in his features. In fact, so closely 
off to Salisbury at once, and after he had}did he resemble him, that Joshua at last 
returned the basket to the owner try if he|asked him whether he had not been in 
could not obtain some commissions to exe-|Odstock the evening before ? 

cute prior to the Andover fair. | ‘Odstock,” said the stranger, “why I 

Joshua, as before said, when he had once | never heard of the place in my life. Where 
made up his mind to act, as a general rule |is it?” 
allowed no time to be lost before he put it} ‘‘ Down on the other side of the hill,” said 
into execution, and taking up the basket he| Joshua. “I left there about half-an-hour 
at once started off for Salisbury. | ago.” 

On the summit of Odstock-hill the direct} “No, I know nothing about these parts,” 
road is crossed by two lanes, with thick | said the stranger, “and as I said before, I 
hedges on each side, and when he had arrived | never was in Salisbury in my life, although I 
at this point he noticed a respectable-looking | have often wished to see it. I suppose you 
man seated on a bank near the angle. When | know it well?” 
he saw Joshua approach he arose from his “Every inch of it,” said Joshua. “I 
seat, and advancing towards him, asked if he | believe I could find my way blindfold about 
could direct him to Salisbury, as he was a} it anywhere.” 
stranger in that part of the country and had “ That’s all right,” said the stranger, “ be- 
lost his way. cause it’s very likely, then, you know where 

“You had better come along with me,”| Fisherton is, and can show me my way there ? 
said Joshua, “and then you won't lose your/ I’ve got a letter Iam to give to the miller 


way again. I am going there myself.” there. I suppose it won't be difficult to find 
“Ts it far?” inquired the stranger. him out, will it ?” 


“A little better than half a mile,” said} ‘“ Not atall,” said Joshua, “it’s easy enough. 
Joshua. “It’s down in the valley there.|I have to pass the corner of the road which 
That’s the top of the steeple of the cathedral | leads to the bridge, and you have only got to 
you see there before you. You'll see more | keep straight on, and you.can’t miss it.” 
of it as we go down the hill.” They now continued their way, chatting 

“Oh, that’s the cathedral, is it?” said the| together in a very friendly manner, till they 
stranger. ‘But tell me, was it there the|had entered the Close, where the stranger 
great horse fair was held three or four days|asked him to show him where the horse fair 
ago?” was held. This Joshua explained to him 

“Yes, it was, and there was plenty of| readily enough. 
business done there too,” said Joshua. ‘“‘ And was the horse you had to take home 

“Were you there?” | sold here?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, I was,” said Joshua. | Yes,” said Joshua, “ and a fine horse he 

*‘T wish I had been,” said the stranger. “I/ was, too.” 
told my master of it, thinking, as he wanted} ‘‘ And what did he go for?” 
to buy a cart-horse, he might pick up one| “One hundred and twenty guineas,” re- 
there a bargain. Well, he went there, but} plied Joshua. 
didn’t do any business. He only got there! “What did you say was the 
in the afternoon, and then I suppose all the} gentleman who bought him?” inquired the 


best horses had been sold ; hadn’t they?” _| stranger. 
| “Mr, Maish, of Newton,” said Joshua ; 


“ Well, I don’t know much about the after- | 
noon,” said Joshua, “ for I wasn’t there then.|and the moment afterwards he continued, 
I had to take home a horse a gentleman had | “ but I don’t remember telling you his name.” 
bought, and I didn’t get back till somewhat} “ Perhaps not, after all,” said the stranger 
late, and then the horse selling was all over.” | in an off-hand manner. “I thought you had, 

The pair now walked on silently together | but I was mistaken it seems.” 
for a few hundred yards, when the idea} The pair now quitted the Close by the 
struck Joshua that his companion’s appear-| northern gate, and continued their way along 


name of the 
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High Street till they had reached the road|for you are one of the last I should have 
leading to Fisherton, when Joshua said to}expected to see. Why, what is it all about ?” 
his companion— ‘I don’t know much more about it than 
“ Now, all you have got to do is to keep|you do,” said Joshua; “beyond that I’m 
straight up that road till you see a church on | taken up on a charge of horse-stealing, which 
your left hand. Well, the miller’s house isn’t | 1 am no more guilty of than you are.” 
a hundred yards from it.” “Oh, well, never fear then,” said the 
“T wish you’d come with me and show it | warder ; “ you'll get off safe enough I’m sure ; 
to me?” said the stranger ; “for I’m such a|you can account for the manner you’ve passed 
fellow to lose my way.” your time lately, can’t you?” 
“T cannot,” said Joshua. “I’ve got to| ‘Every minute of it,” said Joshua, “ but 
leave this at a house the other way.” the worst of it is, I don’t like to be suspected 
“Yes, I know,” said the stranger, suddenly | of it, you know.” 
changing the good- humoured expression of Their conyersation was here interrupted 
his countenance to one of great sternness. | by the entrance of one of the prison officials 
“Yes, I know you want to leave the basket |to enter Joshua’s arrest formally in the books. 
at a house in the Butchers’ Row, where you} After this had been done, and Joshua was 
bought the meat for your daughter’s wedding. |about to be led into the interior of the 
But, now, we may as well understand each prison, he turned round to the constable and 
other. You are Joshua Scamp, and I am a/|said 
constable ; and I arrest you in the king’s| ‘‘ You’ve done me a good deal of harm, 
name on the charge of horse-stealing, and|now do me a kindness. It won't give you 
there’s the warrant. You may as well come | much trouble.” 
with me quietly to the gaol, it’s only the other} “* What is it ?” inquired the constable. 
side of the bridge, you know.” “To take that basket to Watkin’s shop 
“ Arrest me on a charge of horse-stealing !” | Butcher’s Row and say that I sent it, but please 
said Joshua, utterly aghast. “I never stole| don’t say where I am. 
any horse !” * All right,” said the constable. 
“You are charged with it, at any rate,”| “And I half suspect,” continued Joshua, 
said the constable. | “that you are the man who was asking about 
“Whose horse ?” | me yesterday at Odstock. If so, please don’t 
“Mr. Maish’s, at Newton. say anything about me there, not only be- 
“Oh, nonsense,” said Joshua ; “ you leave | cause I’m well known in the neighbourhood, 
me alone. You've got hold of the wrong but for other reasons as well.” 
man.” | ‘I don’t intend to go there again,” said 
“‘T hope you're right,” said the constable ;|the constable, “ and if I did 1 shouldn’t 
“but if your name is Joshua Scamp, I hold|speak a word about you. I’m pretty quick 
a warrant for your arrest. Now, you had | at knowing my man, and I believe the warrant 
better come quietly and not make any dis- | has been made out for the wrong one, and 
turbance, for it will be of no use. If you/|that you'll be able to prove it. So cheer up. 
prove yourself to be stronger than I am, I|A fellow who'd be so particular when in 
have only to ask some one to knock at the|trouble about a hanging matter like horse- 
gaol gate, to get a couple of warders to help | stealing as to care about a twopenny-halfpenny 
me. So you must see if you are a man of | basket like this to the man he borrowed it of, 
sense, as I am told you are, it’s better for | ain’t got much dishonesty naturally about 
you to come quietly, and then you won’t| ‘him. No, no; you're all right; and don't 
attract anybody’s attention.’ | you be afraid about me. I won't speak of 
Joshua, stunned as he was at the accusa-| it to any body, but I’d a duty to perform, and 
tion, was still able to perceive that for his own | I’ve done it. 
credit’s sake his better way would be to take | 
the constable’s advice, and so without further 
hesitation he accompanied him to the prison. 
On his entrance the warder on duty who FTER his arrest had been entered in 
knew him well by sight, and had moreover A the prison books, Joshua was taken 
been a witness of his fight on the day of the|to a cell, where he was to remain till the 
horse fair, said to Joshua, not without some | following day, when he would have to appear 
feeling in his tone and manner— before the Mayor in the Town Hall. It would 
“What, you here! I am sorry for that,|be a difficult task, indeed, to describe the 








CHAPTER VI.—BEFORE THE MAYOR. 
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state of his mind during the time which 
elapsed between his arrest and his first exami- 
nation. Of course it frequently turned on 
what possible causes or appearances could 
have led to his being suspected of having 
committed a crime of the kind. He turned 
over and over again the manner he had 
occupied his time for some days past, but 
not a single circumstance could he conjure 
up which in any manner would have justified 


the right to cast a suspicion on him, and} 


there was not a moment he was unable to 
account for. Then suddenly the idea flashed 
across his brain—could his arrest have 
been caused by a false accusation which had 
been trumped up against him by some who 
were his enemies ? This supposition he also 
negatived with great rapidity, for no man 
could be better liked by those with whom 
he associated than he was. His companions 
would have been far more likely to bear 
evidence in his favour than against him. 
Then suddenly he remembered his quarrel 
and fight with the man on the day of the 
horse fair. Could he, actuated by revenge, 
have been implicated in the matter? No, he 
could not have been, not that he would have 
been incapable of conceiving an infamous 
act of the kind, but that he was so well 
known as a villain that it would have been 
impossible for him to have found any asso- 
ciates who would have combined with him. 
No, the whole was inexplicable, and he could 
make nothing of it. Everything would come | 
right at last, and his innocence proved to be 
as clear as the daylight itself. 

But notwithstanding all the arguments he 
could conjure up, and they appeared to him | 
unanswerable, an uneasy feeling still pressed 
heavily on him, nor could he, in spite of all| 
his efforts, shake it off. One certain fact was 
unmistakably before him—that he had been| 
accused of the crime of horse-stealing by| 
some one who was considered worthy of| 
belief, and in proof he was now in prison. 
That Mr. Maish, the purchaser of the horse, 
was the prosecutor, he was aware. Still he 
must have acted on the evidence of some 
one else on whose word he could rely ; and 
so, in spite of the perfect knowledge of his 
own innocence both in thought and act, there 
was still the chance that when again at liberty 
some suspicion might remain attached to 
him. 

And then he tried to change the current 
of his thoughts, and conjure up before him 
the events of the previous day, and the lovely 
appearance his daughter made on the occa- 
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sion, as well as the different scenes which 
occurred at the festivities which afterwards 
took place, and these he traced through from 
the time of her leaving the church till her 
departure with her husband in the evening. 
But this last event had the unfortunate 
effect of bringing back to his memory that 
perhaps it was better that his daughter was 
| far away, and thus the less likely to hear of 
the misfortune which had befallen him. And 
then by a natural sequence his mind again 
| fixed itself upon his own position, and by 
whom and what course of events it could 
have been caused. Night brought with it 
but little sleep for him, and even then his 
dreams were mixed up with his present posi- 
tion, and when the day broke he arose from 
his bed not only unrefreshed but even more 
agitated and exhausted than the evening 
before. 

When the warder brought Joshua his 
breakfast, he told him that he would have to 
appear before the Mayor at ten o’clock, and 
he also wanted to know whether he would 
like to have a solicitor to defend him, as in 
that case he could recommend him to one 
who was a very sharp fellow, and who during 
the last year had contrived to get off three or 
four fellows who had been accused of very 


serious crimes, and against whom appear- 


ances looked very black indeed. Joshua 
indignantRfrefused the offer, saying that he 
could account for every moment of his time 
for some @iys past, and that he had nothing 
to be afraid of. “All right,” said the warder, 
“T am gladyto hear it, I only thought I’d 
mention it you know, as perhaps you mightn’t 
have had a g@6d lawyer handy, especially as 
you’ve never been in trouble before.” 

The warder now placed the breakfast on 


'the table and left the cell, and Joshua sat 


down to his meal. He found he had no 


|appetite, however; not a morsel could he 


swallow, not that he had any objection to offer 
to the food itself, but in the state of mind he 
was in the most appetising food would have 
appeared tasteless if not repulsive. He now, 
although he had still two hours to wait, put 
on his hat, and seating himself on his bed 
with his arms fo&ted, waited till he was wanted. 

At last the time arrived, and Joshua ac- 
companied by two constables left the prison for 
the Town Hall. A singular change of feeling 
came over him on his way thither. Before quit- 
ting the prison he had felt dull and depressed, 
he now felt resolute and determined ; in fact 
so unconcerned was his bearing that he caused 
no sensation among those he passed on his 
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way to the Town Hall. At the same time it 
must not be imagined he was reckless ‘or 
indifferent to the position he was in. He 
frequently looked inquiringly around, hoping 
that none of his gipsy acquaintances might 
see him, so that the news of the trouble he 
was in might not reach his daughter's ears. 
No one, however, that he was acquainted 
with, did he see till he was within a few yards 
of the Town Hall, when he perceived among 
a group of idlers who had collected near it 
the man who had acted as his adversary’s 
second in his fight the day of the horse fair. 
The fellow had evidently placed himself there 
with the intention of watching the proceedings, 
at the same time he made no attempt to point 
him out to his associates, nor did he seem to 
regard him with an unfriendly look, and as 
he (Joshua) had no dispute with him per- 
sonally, he thought no more of him. 

On arriving at the Town Hall, Joshua was 
Jed into a strong room reserved for the 
accused before their examination. Here he 
met with several others, all of whom had been 
accused of some crime, many of these, as he 
afterwards learned from their conversation, 
for horse or sheep stealing,* and some of 
whom were known to him by sight. These 
attempted to enter into conversation: with 
him, and, on his objecting, to his great 
annoyance they tried to get up a quarrel with 
him. 

Fortunately, however, Joshua’s case was 
the first called on, and he was led into 
court and placed in the dock. While the 
preliminary formalities were being gone 
through he looked anxiously round the court, 
which was crowded. Presently he saw seated 
on a bench beside the Mayor, Mr. Maish, 
the gentleman who had purchased the horse, 
and in the body of the court, the bailiff into 
whose care Joshua had delivered him, as well 
as the Wilton publican, and one or two 
others whom he had met on the day of the 
horse fair. 

All being now in readiness, the proceedings 
were opened by Mr. Whitmarsh, a well-known 
Salisbury solicitor, who had been engaged for 
the prosecution. He informed the court 
that it was with feelings of considerable regret, 
that he had been called upon to take pro- 
ceedings against a man, who he was bound to 
say had hitherto led a blameless life, no proof 
or accusation of dishonesty, as far as he could 
ascertain, ever having been brought against 

* At the Salisbury Lent Assizes of 1801, there were 


no fewer than thirteen persons tried for horse or sheep 
Stealing. 


him. At the same time, he was also bound 
to say, that admitting this to be his first 
offence, it was a most serious one, and which 
if proved would be likely to bring down upon 
him the severest penalty of the law, and he 
regretted to add that the proofs of his crime 
appeared most convincing, otherwise he 
should certainly not have taken up the case. 
The evidence he should bring against him 
was of a character so respectable, that no 
doubt for a moment could be brought against 
his witnesses’ statements. It appeared that 
his client, Mr. Maish, had,.at the late fair in 
the Cathedral Close, purchased a valuable 
horse, for which he had paid the sum of one 
hundred and twenty guineas, and that after the 
purchase, the prisoner, Joshua Scamp, had 
been engaged by the purchaser to lead the 
horse to his house at Newton, and there 
deliver it to his bailiff. ‘This commission he 
certainly faithfully executed, as would be 
proved by a memorandum to that effect which 
had been given him by the bailiff, and which 
he placed in the hands of the dealer. There 
were also many other circumstances which 
would be explained by his witnesses in their 
evidence, but as he did not wish to delay the 
time of the Court more than was absolutely 
necessary on the present occasion, he should 
now merely bring forward the strongest pre- 
sumptive proofs that the robbery had been 
committed by the prisoner, and then ask for 
a remand. 

After Mr. Whitmarsh had concluded his 
address, Mr. Maish was placed in the witness 
box. His evidence merely went to prove 
that he had purchased the horse at the fair, 
and he produced the receipt for the money 
he had paid for it,—thereby proving on his 
part that the transaction had in every respect 
been completed, and that the horse was in- 
disputably his own. 

The prisoner was here asked whether he 
had any questions to put to the witness. 

“No, sir,” said Joshua, “I have no question 
to ask him. All he has said is perfectly true 
as far as I am concerned.” 

The bailiff was the next witness examined, 
and his evidence was continued at much 
greater length than that of his employer. He 
described how Joshua had brought him the 
horse, and had also asked him for a memo- 
randum stating that he had delivered it in a 
safe and sound condition. ‘This, without 
hesitation, he had agreed to do, and he im- 
mediately went indoors to write it, requesting 
the prisoner the while to take the horse into 
the stable. 
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“And you afterwards gave the memoran-| ‘And what did you do then ?” inquired 
dum to the prisoner?” Mr. Whitmarsh, 

“T did, sir,” replied the bailiff. | “TI looked round, and I found in one 

“Ts that the memorandum ?” inquired Mr. | corner of the stable, not far from the manger, 
Whitmarsh, handing it to him. an old coat.” 


“Ves, it is, sir.” The coat was here produced and held up 
“How did you know,” continued Mr.| before the witness. No sooner did Joshua 
Whitmarsh, “that his name was Joshua | see it than he exclaimed 
Scamp ?” | “Why that’s my ceat. I lent it to my——” 
“‘ Because I asked him what his name was,} Here he suddenly stopped short. All ex- 
and that was the one he gave me,” said the} pression had vanished from his face, save 
bailiff. | one of utter terror, for the handwriting on the 
“ All that is quite true,” interrupted Joshua. | wall could not have exer: ised a greater in- 
‘J did give himemy name, and he did put it | fluence on the minds of the beholders than 
in the memorandum, and besides that I told | did the sight of that tattered garment on the 
him I’d no cause to be ashamed of it. I| wretched prisoner. With the rapidity of a 
said that because he laughed when I gave it|flash of lightning, the whole truth flashed 
him.” | before him—the villain who had stolen the 
“Still you must not interrupt the proceed-| horse was no other than the man to whom 
ings,” said the Mayor, “you will be allowed|/two days before he had given his dear 
to ask the witness any questions you please! daughter for a wife. 
after Mr. Whitmarsh has finished with him.” | To the few other questions which were 
“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Joshua,|subsequently put to the bailiff, Joshua 
‘but I didn’t want it to be thought that I | paid not the slightest attention ; in fact, he 
was likely to deny having delivered the horse | had not heard them. Almost all his mental 
to him, or that the bailiff was not speaking | faculties seemed to have been at one blow 
the truth.” | utter nnihilated. The different indivi- 
The witness was next asked where Joshua | duals aud objects which had presented them- 
was when he gave him the memorandum. |selves to his view on his entrance into the 
“In the stable, sir.” | hall were now as completely obscured from 
“What was he doing? and did any con-|his sight as if he had been in a “darkness 
versation take place between you at the|which might have been felt.” So completely 
time ?” |was his sense of hearing destroyed, that 
“Well, he was examining the lock on the | although the Mayor no fewer than three times 
stable door, and I asked him whether there | asked him whether he had any questions to 
was anything curious about it?” | put to the witness, not a reply did he receive. 
“And what answer did he make you?”|So bewildered did Joshua appear, that the 
asked the lawyer. : | beholders imagined the sight of the coat had 
“He said that he thought as good a horse | caused him so much terror by proving to him 
as that was worthy of a better lock to take | the danger he was in, that he was unable to 
care of him.” | understand anything that was said to him. 
“And so I do now,” said Joshua. | This, however, was far from being the fact. 
“Pray take my advice,” said the Mayor to|So completely was his mind fixed on one 
You will presently | subject, that it is more than probable at the 


Joshua, “and keep silent. 
have full liberty to make any remark or ask | moment he was almost if not entirely unaware 
lof his own existence, and that subject his 


any question you please.” 
The evidence of the bailiff as to his discovery | daughter, and the unhappy future in store for 
of the loss of the horse was next proceeded | her, tied as she was for life to so cowardly 
with. He stated that the following morning, | and despicable a villain. 
when he went to the stable he found the door| The question now arose whether, taking, 
wide open, but the horse was not there. For | into consideration the prostrated condition of 
some moments he was so puzzled he did not| the prisoner’s mind, it would not be better to 
know what to do, and not dreaming of the} postpone the examination till a later hour in 
possibility that it had been stolen, he walked} the day, when in all probability he would 
out of the stable, to inquire if any of the} somewhat have recovered himself, at least 
men had taken it out to exercise it. However, | sufficiently so as to allow him to comprehend 
none of them had been near the stable, and| the evidence which would be brought against 
they all appeared as much surprisedashimself,| him. At length, on Mr. Whitmarsh sub- 
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mitting that sufficient evidence had been 
given against the prisoner to justify a remand, 
and that he had a great deal still unheard, it 
was decided that no further proceedings 
should be taken that day, and the prisoner was 
ordered to be removed from the dock. This, 
however, was not effected without some diffi- 
culty, not that he offered any direct opposition, 
but that he was unable to understand what was 
said to him, and he refused to move. At 


length, however, they succeeded in removing 
him from the dock, and he was placed under 
the care of a warder in a private room in 
the Town Hall, where he gradually recovered 
possession of his mental faculties. It was 
somewhat late, however, in the afternoon 
before he was able to be removed to the 
prison, and when there he was placed under 
the care of the medical officer. 

| (Zo be continued.) 
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@ ES, “ wnen George the Third was 
) King,” and what a reign that 
good old monarch had! Full 
sixty years did that king rule our 
island, and we have only to pause 
a moment to think what momentous events 
happened during his reign. To enumerate 
them or to mention the long procession of 
characters who came crowding on would 
occupy too much space. We must confine 
our remarks to the period we have taken as 
the heading of this article, and look back 
about one hundred years. It is not a very 
great retrospect. George’s reign lasted more 
than half the period, and saw the revolution 
in America, the Empire in France, the old 
statesmen superseded by those of our century. 
Steam came to astonish us, new poets, new 
princes, new people, all arose while George 
the Third was King, and he lived to see most 
of the many and varied changes and chances 
which this life has to offer. 

We can then go back to 1780 and see 
what troublous times politically they were. 
From politics we can glance at the social and 
court life of the period, and even though our 
retrospect must be necessarily brief, our 
readers will be able to obtain a glimpse of 
what society was and what our habits were 
one hundred years ago. Let us turn back | 
and look. 

The year 1780 will long be memorable in 
the annals of England as the year of the | 
great “No Popery” Riots. Lord George | 
Gordon had so excited the populace that they | 
agreed to escort him “ in their thousands ” | 
to Westminster to present the petition against | 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. On Friday, 









Junt 2nd, they, assembled at ten o’clock, | under sentence of death. 





'and about noon they started. One detach- 
ment left St. George’s Fields to go by way 
of London Bridge to Westminster, another 
by Blackfriars, and the third party over 
Westminster Bridge. ‘They were all perfectly 
orderly, and when they reached Westminster 
testified their assembled presence by a shout 
which woke up the sleepiest member present. 
But the peaceful stage did not last long. 
The Lords were attacked as well as the Com- 
mons, and insulted grossly. Many were in- 
jured when they arrived. Meantime Lord 
George harangued them, and though warned 
of the effect his speeches were likely to have 
he persisted in his ill-advised conduct. The 
Guards were called out and afterwards sent 


| back to barracks, but the mob did a great 


deal of mischief, though this was nothing to 

the devastation they afterwards committed. 
On the Sunday afternoon their full fury 

broke out. The Roman Catholic chapels 


| were attacked and dwelling-houses broken 


open and stripped. The chapels were dese- 
crated, and only bare walls left. This conduct 
continued, and more chapels as well as the 
houses of many obnoxious persons were at- 
tacked. Shops were sacked, and great ex- 
citement prevailed. So far the Government 
had not taken any extraordinary measures, 
but on the Tuesday the troops were ordered 
under arms. About six p.m. the mob, now 
very violent, demolished the residence of 
Justice Hyde in Long Acre, and then pro- 
ceeded to Newgate to release the prisoners 

the rioters confined there. ‘They set fire to 
the Governor’s house and demolished the 
walls. The result was that three hundred 
prisoners were released, four of whom were 
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Next day the violence of the increasing 
mob knew no bounds. With grim politeness 
they sent messages to the prisons, intimating 
at what hour they would come and burn them. 
And they were as good or as bad as their 
word. ‘Judge what the inhabitants felt when 
they beheld at the same instant the flames 
ascending and rolling in clouds from the 
King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons, from New 
Bridewell, from the toll-gates upon Black- 


friars Bridge, from houses in every quarter of 


the town, and particularly from the bottom 
and middle of Holborn.” The distillery 
suffered, and quantities of spirituous liquor 
were thrown out to the infuriated populace. 
Many people died from drinking in the 
streets from the buckets held to their mouths. 
The scene is thus described :—“ During the 
whole night men, women, and children were 
running up and down with such goods and 
effects as they wished most to preserve. The 
tremendous roar of the authors of these 
scenes was heard at one moment, at the next 
the dreadful report of the soldiers’ muskets 
firing in platoons and from different quarters. 
In short, everything served to impress the 
mind with fears of universal anarchy and 
desolation.” * 

The Bank and Pay Office were attacked, 
but defended successfully ; many were shot 
on these occasions, and in all 458 people were 
killed and wounded during the disturbance, 
besides numbers who died from drink and 
those who were killed in the ruins of de- 
molished houses. Of course, Lord George 
Gordon was arrested and taken to the Tower, 
and the riot came to an end on Friday. Thus 
for six consecutive days were London and 
Westminster under the command of an un- 
ruly mob. This should be a lesson to dema- 
gogues and to those exciters of popular 
passions who, having nothing to lose and 
managing to keep their own skins whole, stir 
up the people and sacrifice them for their own 
ends. Let us hope that 1881 will show us 
no parallel in Ireland-to the Gordon Riots, 
though we must confess that at the present 
writing the culpable supineness of what is 
termed a Government is tending greatly to 
encourage lawlessness in the sister isle ; and 
if riot and bloodshed eventually ensue, the 
Cabinet will only have themselves to thank 
for the deaths of their countrymen, as they are 
also for the atrocities already committed. On 
the occasion of the Gordon Riots it was only 
the King’s “personal intrepidity and high 
moral courage” that restored authority so soon, 
* Annual Register, 1780. 
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and but for him London and Westminster 
would have been laid in ashes.* 

One curious feature of the time was that 
all the playhouses were open as usual, and 
society amused itself as if no riots and no 
slaughter were proceeding. Walpole tells us 
that Lady Aylesbury was at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and the Ladies Waldegrave and the 
Duke of Gloucester were at Ranelagh that 
dreadful night. Many people tired of faro 
or hazard left their games and hastened to go 
and see the fires just as an amusement. 
The cost of the mischief was said to be 
£180,000. ‘Twenty-nine rioters were hanged. 
Lord George Gordon was subsequently im- 
prisoned in Newgate for libel in 1787. He 
died in jail in 1793, having previously adopted 
the Jewish religion. So the champion of the 
Protestant Faith passed away an unbeliever 
in the Redeemer. 

Let us now take a glance at the Court and 
see how the King and Queen passed their 
time a hundred years ago! Mrs. Delany has 
left many memoirs of the domestic life of 
King George, and one particular visit to Bul- 
strode, the seat of the Duchess of Portland, 
will give us some idea of how things were 
done in those days. This was in 1779. “The 
Royal Family,” writes Mrs. Delany, “ came at 
twelve o’clock. The King drove the Queen 
inan open chaise. ‘The Prince of Wales and 
Prince Frederick rode on horseback all with 
proper attendants, but no guards.” The 
Princesses and attendants came also, and all 
made “a splendid figure as they came through 
the Park and round the court up to the house. 
. . « « The Queen was in a hat and an 
Italian nightgown of purple lutestring, trimmed 
with silver gauze. She is graceful and genteel, 
the dignity and sweetness of her manner. . . 
satisfies everybody she honours with her dis- 
tinction, so much that beauty is not want- 
ing to make her perfectly agreeable. I soon 
found myself at my ease, for the King’s con- 
descension and good humour took off all awe 
but what one must have for so respectable a 
character, severely tried by his enemies at 
home as well as abroad.” 

The party seems to have been an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one. ‘They walked about and 
admired the pictures, and the Duchess of 
Portland brought the Queen a dish of tea on 
a waiter in the afternoon. After the Queen 
had finished her tea, she got up and would 
carry it to the gallery herself. “ ‘The young 
Royals,” adds Mrs. Delany, quaintly, “seemed 
quite happy from the eldest to the youngest, 

* Bishop Newton. 
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and to inherit the gracious manners of their 
parents.” 

After a time the Queen desired to see a 
book of plants, and as Mrs. Delany stood 
before her the King placed a chair for her. 
“T turned on receiving so great an honour, 
when the Queen said, ‘Mrs. Delany, sit down, 
sit down, it is not everybody that has a chair 
brought her by a King.’ So I obeyed,” adds 
the narrator. In the course of conversation 
the Queen said to her interlocutor, ‘Oh, but 
you have not seen all my children yet ;” and 
when His Majesty heard it he himself said, 
“You may put Mrs. Delany in the way of 
doing that by naming a day for her to drink 
tea at Windsor Castle.” ‘These homely scenes 
and pleasant meetings were continued at 
Windsor. They were asked to Windsor the 
following evening to tea, and at eight the 
King and Queen apologized to their guests 
for leaving them to walk upon the terrace 
with their children, “dut the crowd expected 
them.” This most graceful attention to the 
natural desire of the people to behold their 
sovereign made the King and Queen popular 
with their subjects. 


by the terrace band. ‘These statements are 
all confirmed by the Prince of Wales when 
Regent. 

We have other pictures of the Court of 
those days, highly interesting to the student 
of history, no less than to the general reader. 
From the diary of Miss Burney, who held 
the honourable but excessively dreary post of 
Keeper of the Queen’s Robes, we can obtain 
much information as to Court life and manners. 
That the gracious Queen exacted rigorous 
attendance from her ladies is well known. 
She. herself unwearied, did not appear to 
understand that the attendants could not 
support the same fatigue. “The daily round 
and common task,” furnished much more than 
the ladies in attendance either asked or 
desired. We may see more of the Court life 
by-and by ; at present we must glance at the 
political horizon and prospects, which were 
not encouraging one hundred years ago. 

The year 1781 opened with war and mis- 
fortunefor England, as 1881 has. Notonly were 
disastrous accounts received from Jamaica, 
where hurricanes and climate had devastated 
our ships and men, but a French expedition 
landed in Jersey. Sir James Wallace was dis- 
patched with General Conway. ‘The express,” 
says Walpole, ‘‘went to him at eleven, he 
was in town by three, though with a broken 


Afterwards, country | 
dances were gone through to the music played | 





for Portsmouth.” The Jersey troops, how- 
ever, soon gave a good account of their 
invaders, who had expected to find all the 
garrison drunk had they landed as was 
originally intended. We may presume that 
the troops were not particularly sober that 
Christmas ; but as the French were so much 
later than they intended to be, the effect of 
conviviality had worn off. ‘These were days 
when hard drinking was unfortunately the 
rule, as may be read in the chronicles of the 
period, and the Prince of Wales began to 
break out. He had hitherto been kept very 
closely by his father ; but now he was of age, 
and had an establishment of his own, things 
were different. Indeed, Prince Frederick 
was sent away for fear his example might 
have an evil influence upon the heir-apparent. 
But the effect upon the Prince of Wales was 
not salutary. He had unfortunately already 
contracted a habit of privately indulging in 
strong drinks. Besides, the Duke of Cum- 
berland influenced the Prince. The Duchess 
countenanced his amours and defied the 
King. 

This was not a happy state of things one 
hundred years ago. But the feud between 
the Duke of Cumberland and the King grew 
greater. ‘The King forbade the Prince’s ser- 
vants to go to the grand dinner the Duke had 
prepared for them, and this annoyed him very 
much, These contentions were not mended 
by the conduct of the Prince, who had the 
bad taste .to get very much intoxicated at the 
Queen’s ball. This indiscretion resulted in 
fever. The royal family were very much an- 
noyed, and the Prince got worse instead of 
better. We need not pursue this unsavoury 
subject. Both the conduct and language of 
the heir and the Duke are described as of 
the grossest kind. ‘The poor king was afraid 
to reprove his son because he thought he 
would not be obeyed. Such were the terms 
on which the father and son lived, incited by 
a brother and uncle. 

It is miserable to read the letters of those 
days, describing the state of society: but 
after all is. said and done, are we much 
better off now? ‘True, we are more out- 
wardly. respectable. We do not drink so 
openly—perhaps not to the same extent, 
though there is a good deal more “ tippling ” 
going on in the city of London to-day than 
optimists have any idea of. Gambling is 
rife; high play and betting are carried to 
absurd and wicked lengths. As for our 
domestic morals, in this virtuous age, this is 
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hundred years ago,” of a pretty amusement 
indulged in by the Prince of Wales—a large 
house-dog was let loose among the company. 
Two men were bitten severely. “At six 
o’clock in the morning, when the Prince was 
to return, Lord Chesterfield took up a candle 
to light him, but was so drunk that he fell 
down the steps into the area.” As a pub- 
lished skit has it :— 

** Let these exploits your fertile wit evince— 
Drunk as a Lord, and happy as a Prince.” 
What a terrible state of things! What a 
change, what a contrast from the pure and 
gentle life lived by the King was this licen- 
tious existence, and yet it was acquiesced in 
by the ladies of the time! For we cannot 
doubt that inasmuch as ladies are the leaders 
of society, and the examples to the classes 
about them, so they, by their influence, may 
restrain and curb the vices of the male sex. 
But, as Thackeray says, the fine gentleman 
has almost vanished off the face of the earth, 
and is disappearing like the beaver or the 
Red Indian. And the fine gentleman has 
disappeared because the society in which he 
flourished has disappeared. Yet, in place of 
the fine one aforesaid, we can have a better 
society, if not the obsequious one which was 
the prime reason for the existence of the 
gentleman in George the Third’s reign. Our 
manners are not as their manners. We are 
more independent and certainly more re- 
publican. When a minister of the Crown 
thinks it consistent with his duty and alle- 
giance to revile monarchy to a club assembly 
we may well stare. Such’ utterances could 
not have remained unnoticed or uncon- 
demned in the reign of the third George. 
The people are not now as they were then, 
There is less respect to institutions. Ser- 
vants do not become attached to their bene- 
factors now. ‘Tradesmen do not stand hat 
in hand as a gentleman passes,” as they did 
a hundred years ago. We do not say that 
they ought to- be subservient, but we do say 
that things went better when the upper 
and lower classes each recognised the other, 
and did not object to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of a person superior in social position. 
In the last century the secretary did not think 
it inconsistent with his dignity to stand 
before his chief, indeed it would have been 
considered a breach of etiquette had he 
seated himself, while Pitt himself went upon 
his knees before George the Third and wept 
because he was praised by the king. ‘Those 
were days in which manners though not 
morality were studied. To ourmorerepublican 


and levelling notions the politeness of that age 
may appear very absurd and exaggerated. 
We may thank our stars that we are not so 
foolish, and that we have mended matters. 
| But I am not at all certain that we have in fact 
so greatly improved. Looking back over the 
correspondence of those days, we certainly 
do find them terribly dissolute and extrava- 
|gant. We read of the duels, the dancing, 
}and the drinking, the race-course and the 
gaming-tables, the scandals, and the question- 
able story and jest spoken to ladies too, 
laughed at by them and enjoyed. We read 
«f “Cupid’s Gardens,” the “ Folly” on the 





Thames, Vauxhall, and Ranelagh. We read 
| of the “ fine ladies,” who employed the “ jolly 
| young waterman” to carry them to these 
places, and who, good young man, cared little 
for their laughing, and leering, and wreathed 
smiles, for loving or liking “he little did 
care,” for he was never in want of a fare or 
fair, whichever way he chose to write the 
word, 

I said above that I am not so certain 
whether, after all, our society now is in such 
a very superior condition to that in the time 
of the third George. And it is curious to 
remark how such a dissolute and artificial 
and luxurious state of living grew up and 
flourished about such a simple and homely 
old gentleman as the King. Such is the first 
thing that strikes every reader, and it must, 
no doubt, as Thackeray says, have arisen from 
the bad example set by George the Second. 
But are we not even in the present day 
luxurious? Do not we drink, and in spite of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his honourable example, 
is not drinking—ay, and drinking among 
women; ladies I mean, of certain social 
position too—a stain upon our civilization, 
and one which we do not find so prominent 
inpast times? Do wenot gamble? Who 
was it not long ago who lost 45,000 at a club 
at a sitting in these good days, and are not 
thousands daily lost and won upon the race- 
course, and on that legalized gambling as- 
sociation, the Stock Exchange? Are our re- 
cords of social life so pure and unsullied that 
Sir James Hannen can wear white gloves in 
his court? I trow not, and although the 
dissoluteness and extravagance be not so very 
prominent, nor can we trace the scandals in 
contemporary records as we can trace them 
in the correspondence of a hundred years 
ago, we fancy that when the gossip of the 
Victorian era comes to light the people of the 
next generation will not see so very much to 
boast of, considering the difference of our 
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lives. In those days the upper classes were | severe defeats—* victories only contrasted 
idle. A gentleman was one who did ne/ with temporary triumphs over our brethren 
work. An indolent and wealthy man is}whom we would trample down; or defeats 
always more or less self-indulgent: the fine} which fill the land with mourning for the loss 
gentleman of the Georgian era was a reckless| of dear and valuable relatives slain in the 
and voluptuous specimen. _ Selwyn and Wal-| impious cause of enforcing unconstitutional 


pole give us many pictures of them, and they | submission.”—( Pitt.) 
can be seen on all occasions. Here is what| A great calamity was approaching for 


we read of them in summary. ‘We follow! England, and most of us know the par- 
them to the new club at Almack’s. We can) ticulars; Cornwallis, obliged to retire, capitu- 
travel over Euyope with them. We can ac-| lated at York Town. No reliefs had arrived 
company them to public: places, to their| from England, and famine stared the British 
country houses and into private society. Here | troops in the face. Washington obtained pos- 
is a whole company of them; wits and!session of some rising ground, and com- 


prodigals, some persevering in their bad|pletely invested them. Still Cornwallis 
ways, some repentant, some relapsing, beauti-fheld out, but on the 17th of October, 
fulladies. . . . . ‘Those fair creatures} 1871, he sent a flag of truce, and on the 


whom we love in Reynolds’s portraits, and| 19th he marched out with the honours of 
who still look out on us from his canvases} war. But the war was over, and America 
with their sweet calm faces and gracious] was then virtually independent. Even under 
smiles ; those fine gentlemen who did us the} this blow the Ministry were not daunted : 
honour to govern us, who inherited their} but the power of Lord North was waning. 
boroughs, took their ease in their patent! The King writes under date, 17th of March, 
places, and slipped Lord North’s bribes so} 1782, as follows :— 


leo or a} Aeac le ake ace . . . e ° 

elegantly under their ruffles. We make ~ ‘Sorry to find the majority this morning did not 

quaintance with hundreds of these fine folks, | exceed nine. It looks as if the H. of C. are 

hear their talk and laughter, read of their| going lengths that could not mere bane ouneeens : 

loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, duels, and/2m™ resolved not to throw myself into the hands o 
. : alg F* the Opposition at all events. 

divorces, can fancy them alive if we read long 


enough.”* Yes, and all this going on around | Subsequently, on the 19th, he writes :— 
a king whose life and conduct was simplicity; « Tj] I have heard what the Chancellor has done 


itself; while London was burning under the} from his own mouth I shall take no step, and if you 
mob-law, and while our American colonies | resign before I have decided what to do you well 
were being wrested from our grasp. rtainly for ever forfeit my ree 
The mention of our American colonies But on the 2oth Lord North announced 
brings us to the great event of the time—the | his resignation, and Lord Rockingham formed 
independence of the States. André had|a Government. Pitt and Shelburne succeeded 
fallen a victim to his “zeal for king and|in July. By the end of the year America 
country;” and the year 1781 opened gloomily | was completely free and independent. The 
for our arms in America. In the Feb-| English fleet brought back the British army, 
ruary of that year (exactly one hundred years | and the American forces were disbanded. 
ago) Lord George Gordon was tried for high} I may now leave politics and history to 
treason. On the third of the month he was| take care of themselves, and return, ere I 
brought from the Tower to Westminster, and| bring this article to a conclusion, to the quiet 
arraigned before Sir W. Mansfield, Lord| Court life of the period. We have already 
Chief Justice. After a trial that lasted|seen how the King and Queen went quietly 
twenty-four hours he was acquitted. Then | and unostentatiously to “ drink tea” at Bul- 
people’s minds flew to America, where soon) strode. We can now see the Court at Wind- 
after the British forces were hard pressed.|sor, the young and affable Princesses Mary 
In South Carolina, Tarleton scarcely es-| and Sophia. Miss Burney tells us how she 
caped destruction. Heescaped, indeed, butleft | made the acquaintance of these young ladies 
behind him seven hundred of hismen. Corn-| and their sisters. In her Diary she writes 
wallis, even though not beaten, was retiring be-| ‘This morning I made a little sort of ac- 
fore overwhelming forces. He could not pursue | quaintance with the two younger princesses. 
his successes, and when victory crowned our} 1 was coming from the Queen’s room very 
efforts it was dearly purchased. The result! early when I met the Princess, Mary, just 
was a series of ineffective victories, and of| arrived from the lower lodge. She was 
* “The Four Georges.” | capering upstairs to her elder sisters, but 
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instantly stopped at the sight of me, and then | to the Queen soon after seven. No maid 
coming up to me, inquired how I did, with entered the room while the Queen was in it. 
ail the elegant composure of a woman of The Queen was dressed at eight, and the 
maturest age. Amazing well all these chil-| attendant went to breakfast. At nine she 
dren are brought up.” We have also testi- | made preparations for dress. _ Fresh toilettes 
mony to their beauty. ‘Never in tale or for Court days or for festive occasions. Ata 
fable were there six sister princesses more quarter to one the Queen dressed for the day. 
lovely.” This is strong praise, but Miss Then came the great hair-powdering and 
Burney was enthusiastic. building up, and this labour, with other 
There is another pretty picture just before | duties, kept the poor Mistress of the Robes 
us on the celebration of the birthday of the on her feet till three. Dinner at five. About 
little Princess Amelia, “ The little princess, eleven o’clock she was summoned to the 
just turned three years old, in a robe coat Queen, and at twelve she got to bed herself. 
covered with fine muslin, a dressed close So what with mixing the Queen’s snuff and 
cap, white gloves, and a fan, walked on alone | taking care of her dog, Miss Burney’s lot was 
and first, highly delighted in the parade, and “not a happy one” altogether. Yet this 
turning from side to side to see everybody as was the Court existence of the celebrated 
she passed.” We can imagine the tiny child, | authoress of Evelina and Camilla, the friend 
dressed in the curious costume, and holding” of Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, and the 
her little fan, toddling along, followed by the | wife of M. d’Arblay. 
King and Queen, and the Court in due order; And all this time the fast and riotous life 
of procession. of the fine gentlemen and ladies went on 
The Court life was very staid and solemn, | outside the Court doors, as we have already 
and Miss Burney quite gave way under the | noticed. But although we cannot pride our- 
strictness of the etiquette demanded. We selves very highly upon the actual and present 
have been made acquainted with Court life, state of things, we may fairly on the whole 
andthe homelife ofthe Queen. In her journal, | congratulate ourselves upon a great improve- 
and in Miss Burney’s diary, we ¢an read how ment upon the existence that our forefathers 
the keeper of the robes performed her duties. passed a hundred years ago. 
She rose every’ morning at six, and was called | H. 
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‘THE BIBLICAL STORY OF A MOABITISH WOMAN. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 

PART I].—NAOMI AT BETHLEHEM. tion almost as much as Ruth, as he comes 
| from Bethlehem, with his stately step and 
HE scene changes; and another | tall form, to visit the harvest-fields in which 
personage—important but still the young men are reaping. He is rich in 
subordinate to the principal this world’s goods, but apparently childless. 
figure, that of Ruth—comes be- | Perhaps he is a widower. He is diligent in 








fore us. This personage is Boaz. 
Boaz, if we interpret the sacred narrative 
rightly, was a model Israelite. A man some- 
what advanced in years, but still retaining 
his vigour and upright carriage ; a soldier, 
and a successful one, for the word by which 
he is described really means “‘a valiant hero.” 
Above all, a man morally brave, to whom 
religion was a part of himself, and to whom to 
be religious was as natural as to breathe the 
air of heaven. A man, modest, unassuming, 
simple, with all the delicacy and refinement 
of a true gentleman he attracts our atten- 


business, feeling the responsibility of great 
possessions ; for though he has an overseer 
or bailiff, he comes himself to superintend 
the harvesting, and to see how matters are 
going on. His first grave and cordial salu- 
tation to the reapers, “The Lord be with you,” 
indicates the character of the man; for the 
words are no words of mere form in his 
mouth, but harmonize with the life. Presently 
he discovers that there is a stranger in the 
field. A foreign dress, perhaps something 
superior and unusual in the appearance and 
manner, something distinguishing the per- 
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son from the ordinary folk about her, catches 
his eye; and he asks who she is, or rather, 
in accordance with Eastern custom, whose 
she is. The answer given is that it is the 
Moabitish damsel who came back with Naomi, 
and that she had come early in the morning 
to beg permission to gather after the reapers 
among the sheaves. The overseer, who is the | 
speaker, has nothing but what is good to say | 
about her. Her behaviour has been unex- | 
ceptionable, her industry surpassing that of 
the rest of the crowd of gleaners. 

But how did Ruth come to be a gleaner | 
in the fields of Bethlehem? Well, the fact | 
is, that Naomi and she are in absolute desti- | 
tution. Their means are gone. All their 
property is sold. The cupboard is bare. | 
There are no friends disposed to stretch out | 
a helping hand; or, if there are, Naomi is| 
too proud to accept their assistance; and} 
Ruth can think of no other way of providing 
her mother and herself with a maintenance, 
than by availing herself of the ancient right | 
of gleaning in _=harvest-fields, which the 
Mosaic law had secured for the poor. It 
is a sad downfall for both of them. Ruth, in| 
her plentiful Moabitish home, never dreamt | 
of coming to this: and the wife of Elimelech, | 





the prosperous sheepmaster, could hardly | g 


have anticipated being dependent on the} 
gleanings of a Moabitish daughter-in-law, in | 
the very place in which she had formerly | 
held a position of honour and respect. But | 
there seems nothing else to be done. Poor 
Naomi, sunk in despair, feeling herself God- 
deserted, and but for Ruth, deserted by man 


} 


‘as well—has just spirit enough to give her| 


consent, when Ruth makes the proposal. | 
Naomi knows something about Hebrew} 
harvest-fields. Then, as now, reapers are| 
gathered from all parts of the country, and | 
belonging to the ruder class of society, there | 
was a sufficiency of rude jesting and romp-| 
ing among them to make the position of} 
a well-nurtured and well-conducted young | 
woman an uneasy one, if she undertook the | 
work of a gleaner. Naomi then feared for| 
Ruth, for many reasons ; she was not willing 
that Ruth should go; but what was to be| 
done? so she faltered out her permission— 
‘Go, my daughter,” and Ruth went. 

Now as the sacred narrative informs us, | 
partly (as we may suppose) to preclude the | 
idea that the mother-in-law had givenany direc- | 


_ tions in the matter—Ruth’s hap was to light | 


on a part of the field belonging to Boaz. It 
seemed an accident, but it was a leading 


of Divine providence. Upon the fact that | 


Ruth turned into the gate of Boaz’s field, and 
not into that of some other farmer, depended 
the destiny and the happiness of more people 
than one. Thus it was that Boaz. first 
became acquainted with her. 

And now let us notice his behaviour to the 


Moabitish damsel. He knew her history, of . 


course, though—as far as we can judge—he 
had never seen her before, and he knew that 
she was distantly related to him. Some rich 
men, perhaps, would have been scandalized 


lat the idea that a relative of theirs was so 


reduced in circumstances as to be obliged 
to glean; and would have endeavoured to 
force a sum of money upon her and to send 
her away. But such was not Boaz’s way 
of looking at the matter. He was too much 
of a gentleman. Ruth was merely claiming 
a Jewish right in the fields, and for aught he 
knew she might not be disposed to put her- 


|self under an obligation, even to him.  Pro- 


bably she would be pained if he offered her 
money, for all that she seemed to want was 
to be allowed to work for herself and her 
mother. So, instead of offering her money, 
and trying to get rid of her, he took pains to 
make her labour in the fields as little onerous 
and as pleasant as might possibly be. He 
gave strict orders as to the behaviour of the 
young men. ‘They were not to utter any 
unseemly jest in her hearing. They were 
not to twit her with her foreign appearance 
and dress ; and more than this, the reapers 
were to contrive it in such a way that she 
might have a successful day’s work. “Let fall 
some of the handfuls of purpose for her, and 
leave them, that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not.” And as to Ruth herself, 
the humility and unselfishness of her charac- 
ter shine out most conspicuously throughout 
the interview. Most people in Ruth’s position 
might have been disposed to insinuate (espe- 
cially when they had the ear of an influential: 
man like Boaz) that they had not been used? 
to such work ; and that they had anticipated" 
a better lot when they left their own country 
to join themselves to the people of the God 


‘of Israel. But such a thought never crosses 


Ruth’s mind. She is only too glad to be 


| noticed at all. It is more (she thinks) than 


she had a right to expect, as a stranger and 
an alten. Boaz’s tenderness is the first gleam 
of sunshine in her life that she has had for a 
long time past, and she cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for it. It has revived her drooping 
spirits, and given her fresh courage. “ May I 
venture to tell thee how much thy words have 
comforted me? Let me find favour in thy 
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sight, my lord, for that thou hast comforted 
me, and for that thou hast spoken friendly unto 
thine handmaid ; though I be not like unto 
one of thine handmaidens.” In all this there 
Is an utter absence of self-consciousness on 
the part of Ruth. She is not aware of having 
done anything special, and the commenda- 
tion she receives on that account is all the 
more welcome. And on Boaz’s part it is 
clear that he honours Ruth, not as the widow 
of a kinsman, but as one who had played a 
part of quiet, unostentatious heroism towards 


: ° . 
her mother-in-law, and especially as one who ™ 


had come to put her trust under the wings of 
the Lord God of Israel. . 

Cheered by the unexpected kindness she 
has received, Ruth returns home with a 
lightened heart, though bending under the 
load of a substantial weight of barley. Joy- 
fully she exhibits her stores; brings out the 
ears of parched corn which she had saved 
for her mother from the plentiful meal which 
the good farmer had given her, and finally 
tells her the name of the man in whose 
harvest fields she had done so successful a 
day’s work. When Naomi hears the name 
she seems thunderstruck. “Why, Boaz is 
near of kin to us,” she says,* “one of our 
next kinsmen.” And the dark clouds of her 
dlespair begin to roll away ; for she feels that 
God has guided her daughter to the fields of 
her kinsman ; and, in his kindness to Ruth, 
she saw an augury of the returning kindness 
‘of the God whom she felt herself to have so 
deeply offended. ‘God has not forsaken us, 
then, though at first I thought He had done 
so. He has forgiven us our transgressions.” 
She cannot, you see, separate herself in thought 
‘from the beloved dead who lie in their 
‘distant graves in Moab. “The Lord hath not 
left off His kindness to the living and the 
dead.” 

In the morning Ruth returns to the fields 
in obedience to the directions of Boaz; and 
continues gleaning until the end of barley 
harvest and of wheat harvest, manifesting as 
modest and unassuming a demeanour as ever; 
although she knew that the great man, on 
whose land she was working, was no very 
distant relative. And Boaz has daily oppor- 
tunity of studying her character, and witness- 
ing her gentle and virtuous conduct. + 

We come now to a third act in this beau- 
tiful but simple domestic drama; one, in 
which it is necessary for us to remember 
that the scene is laid not in England and in 
the nineteenth century, but hundreds of years 
ago, in an oriental land, and among a people 


bound by some old peculiar obligations of 
the Mosaic law. By that law, careful pro 
vision was made against the extinction of 
any family in Israel. No member of the 
national organism was to perish. No branch 
of the tree was to be allowed to wither; 
and, accordingly, in case of the decease of 
a man without issue, his brother, or failing 
him, the nearest relative, had the obligation 
laid upon him of marrying the widow: and 
the son of such a marriage entered upon his 
uncle’s inheritance. 
Upon this law Naomi determined to act. 
It is clear enough that when she first re- 
turned to Bethlehem, she had no idea what- 
ever of making a match for her beloved 
daughter-in-law. She considered the matter 
hopeless ; but change of circumstances had 
brought with it other thoughts. Brighter 
days had come: God’s mercy had dawned 
again, and she began to think it possible 
that she might find rest for Ruth in the home 
of a husband who should be worthy of her, 
You will understand Naomi’s anxiety better, 
if you remember the painful and anomalous 
position in which her death would leave her 
daughter-in-law. Severed from her own 
people, and yet not completely identified 
with the people amongst whom she had come 
to dwell—a young anda comely woman——Ruth 
would be exposed to peculiar sorrows, if not 
to peculiar temptations, from which it would 
be well, if possible, to save her. Whether 
Naomi’s anxiety on this point made her a 
little unscrupulous, disposed her to run a 
risk, or whether she was simply acting in 
accordance with custom, it is difficult to say 
with our imperfect knowledge of the feelings 
and habits of the time. We are not obliged 
to defend everything that Naomi does. ‘The 
Bible simply records her actions. And it is 
clear that with all her excellence she stands 
on a lower level than her devoted daughter- 
in-law. It may be possible then that she 
endeavoured to catch Boaz with guile, feeling 
that, however kindly disposed he might be 
towards Ruth, he might be too prejudiced 
against her on account of her Moabitish 
origin, to think of making her his wife. We 
cannot decide. At all events we know that 
she knew her man. He might, or might not 
entertain an affection for her daughter-in-law ; 
but this she was sure of, that he would not 
be betrayed into anything unbecoming a 
God-fearing man, or a master and guide in. 
Israel. 

However, whatever we may think of 





Naomi, we can have no doubt whatever 
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about Ruth. Accustomed to regard her 
mother’s judgment as infallible—for was not |his wife; and it is probable also—for such 
she an Israelite, and Ruth a Moabitess ?—| things occur in our every-day experience,— 
she simply complied, as a matter of duty. | that, in spite of the disparity of years, the 
Naomi no doubt told her that by following | fine qualities of the stately yeoman, his 
her injunctions she would be obeying God’s chivalrous tenderness, his manly modesty, 
will; and, of course, she felt that all must|his unfeigned devoutness, had won upon 
be right. It was a very unpalatable task,| Ruth, and filled her heart with a timid and 
one from which her delicacy shrank ; it was | reverent affection for her kindly benefactor. 
far worse than gleaning amongst rude and_|the first man who had showed her sympathy 
boisterous reapers—this offering herself in|in a foreign land. But at present there lies 
marriage to a man, though she respected, | a barrier between them. Another man has, 
and perhaps liked him. She was exposing | by law, rights in the fair foreigner, and until 
herself to at least the humiliation of a re-|it is known whether this other man intends 
fusal, and possibly she would almost rather |to assert them or not, Boaz will take no 
have died than have undertaken it. But| advantage of the damsel’s partiality for him- 
she had got her mother’s orders; and what | self, supposing it to exist ; nor will he listen 
was there for her but to obey? Her/to the whispers of his own regard for her. 
mother must be in the right. “And she| Under all circumstances, he must do the 
said unto her, All that thou sayest unto me|thing that is honourable and fair, and 
I will do.” | according to the divine command. 

You remember the sequel. Boaz plays} Naomi judged him rightly when she said 
the part we should have expected of him.|that he would not rest until the matter was 
His gentleness in reassuring her, for her | decided one way or other. See Boaz then, with 
voice trembled, and showed the true alarm | characteristic promptitude, starting from his 
from which she was suffering, “Fear not, | house early inthe morning in the direction of 
my daughter;” his humility very nearly|the Gate of Bethlehem! The gate of an 
like her own; for he obviously considered | oriental town was a large building, with re 
that she was sacrificing herself and_her| cesses on each side, and in some instances with 
natural feelings to a sense of duty, in pre-| chambers over the archway. It offered facilities 
ferring him to younger men; his strong re-| for the administration of justice, and generally 
ligious feeling never more distinctly shown ;| was the forum of the neighbourhood, where 
his care for his own reputation and hers ; his | meetings were held, and bargains made, and 
contrivance that if she should be seen going | gossip went on, and all public business of any 
back from the threshing-floor she should | importance was transacted. There Boaz takes 
be seen, as she usually appeared, carrying} his seat. He has not been sitting long before 
a load of barley to her mother-in-law’s|the very man passes by whom he wished to 
cottage—all are characteristic of the man.|see—the kinsman who had a prior right to 
And it is pleasant to think of Ruth, going}|the Moabitish damsel, as being nearer of kin 
home under the stars, after such a terrible|to Elimelech than Boaz himself. Accosting 
ordeal ; going home, shall we say, “ perfectly| him in such a way as to imply that there 
satisfied”? Well, perhaps not ¢hat, for who} was some important business between them, 
was this nearer kinsman who could claim| Boaz asks him to seat himself by his side. 
the first right in her—but going home, thank-| The kinsman complies, and presently neigh- 
ful that this most trying interview was over, | bours, elders of the city, men of considera- 
thankful that she had had nerve given her|tion, enough to form a quorum, join the 
to do what was right, in obeying God’s and | assembly, others no doubt being drawn round 
her mother’s commands, | by curiosity—and the transaction begins. Boaz 

Our story is beginning to draw to a close. | rises and explains that Naomi asks to sell a 
Ruth, as we saw, went home beneath| parcel of land which belonged to her late 
the quiet stars, carrying the load of barley | husband; poverty drives her to the step. It 
which the generosity of Boaz laid upon her ;| is the kinsman’s right to redeem it if he 
and Boaz, after an interval, rose up from the | chooses ; will he claim his right? Yes, he 
threshing-floor, and returned to Bethlehem, | will; it suits him to pay the money for the 
pondering on what had recently come to pass. | piece of land. 

It is probable enough that his respect and| At this reply—if it be as we have supposed 

admiration for the Moabitish damsel had|—Boaz’s heart begins to sink within him, 

ripened, by this time, into a warmer feeling, | for his chance of obtaining Ruth as his wife 
| 





and that he would willingly have made her 
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seems to be disappearing. But he suppresses | house like Rachel and like Leah, which 
his feelings, and proceeds with the business. | two did build the house of Israel; and do 
“If you redeem the land, you will have to | thou worthily in Ephratah, and be famous in 


marry Ruth the Moabitess, for hers is a 
joint interest with Naomi; you cannot have 
the one without the other.” 

Here the kinsman falters, and begins to 
hesitate. He wants the land, but he does 
not want the damsel. He has, it appears, some 


superstitious ideas about espousing a foreigner ; 


he is fearful of “marring” his inheritance ; 
and he is willing to lose both damsel and 
land, rather than incur what he considers so 
grave arisk. Plucking off his shoe, thus to 
signify his resignation of the claim, he hands 
it to Boaz, and transfers all his rights to him. 
Boaz accepts them, as he said he would; 
and announces his intention of taking’ Ruth as 


his wife, “that the name of the dead may not 

be cut off from among his brethren, and from | 
the gate of this place.” And the scene closes | 
with a chorus of loud and cordial congratula- | 


tions from the bystanders, who valued the 
Moabitish damsel for her true worth, and 


probably suspected that their wealthy fellow- | 
townsman Boaz was not a little pleased with | 


the way in which his business transaction in 
the gate of the city had terminated. ‘The 


Lord make the woman that is come into thine 


| Bethlehem.” 

| The Book of Ruth, small as it is (for it 
| contains little more than eighty verses in all), 
presents us with many most exquisite features. 
| It takes us far from wars, and rumours of 
| wars, from strife and struggle, and places us 
in the fresh pure fields of the Judzan hills, 
amid reapers and corn-shocks, and the joy 
of harvest, and rustic songs, and old-world 
ways and actions, and all the simple sincerity 
of a pious country life. No doubt the 
primary object of the writer was to supply a 
missing link in the history of King David : 
and no doubt also the primary object of the 
Spirit who inspired that writer was to give us 
an important glimpse and insight into the 
ancestry of “great David’s greater Son;” 
but, incidentally, the narrative furnishes as 
| bright an example of quiet family heroism 
| as is to be found in any part of the Word of 
| God. Boaz and Ruth are a noble pair; and 
in their relation to each other—in his re- 
spectful, loyal, thoughtful behaviour; and 
|in her modesty, and purity, and self-posses- 
sion—they are witnesses to all time, of what 
to each other a man and woman ought to be. 
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JHE ‘GRATEFUL PRIEST. 


BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


VOOTE Preliminary.—The ordinary 
. prose edition of this instructive 
® anecdote makes the Barmecidal 

dinner one of partridges: I have 
chosen trout. As tothe words of 
incantation they are taken by me from Enne- 
moser’s “ History of Magic.” When this little 






piece is illustrated pictorially in three scenes | 
(best managed by the dissolving view illusion) | 


it will be important that—to be recognised in 
the pictures as successively Bishop, Cardinal, 
and Pope—the priest must have a strongly- 
marked countenance ; as a red face closely 
shaven, a large hooked nose, and shaggy 
black eyebrows and hair; while the doctor, 





for a like reason,,must be contrasted with | 
him by means of a bald head, a long beard, 


and white locks and eyebrows, so as to be 
known at once in the picture. In the first 


camera scene the bishop is to be stalled on | 
the left in Burgos Cathedral, holding up his | 
hand in gentle deprecation of Antonio, who | 
speaks to him from among the front specta- | 


‘tors. In the second the cardinal marches in 
'a procession of attendants on the right, 
| Antonio kneeling opposite. In the third the 
| Pope is throned centrally, with his quaint 
medizval guards and the peacock fans; while 
| Antonio, as a grovelling beggar, declaims at 
| him with upraised arms and crutches. And 
now to the story itself: let it for enliven- 
ment be told dramatically, rather than with 
the usual didactic dulness of plain prose. 


Scene, an Alchymist’s chamber suttably fitted: 
Doctor Antonio seated, watching some ex- 
periments.. He speaks. 


Wearied in doing good to thankless ones ! 
Let me help whom I will,—no gratitude ; 
A worn-out, sad, and disappointed man, 
Lonely,—or only sought for selfish ends ! 
‘They seek my services,—then jeer at me, 
Mountebank, conjurer,—or, terrible names 
(Perilous here in Spain), magician, wizard, 
Sorcerer !—Oh, I tremble day and night, 
Lest some denounce me to the Inquisition 
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And torture me, and burn me alive !—all| 
this | 

For that my skill in drugs and alchemy | 

Is much too famous here :—I can lull pain | 

And soothe in dreams by opiate anodynes ; | 

And I can see (as few can see but I) | 

The world of spirits round me everywhere : 

And by my chemic art I can compound 

Explosives, rainbowcolours, delicate scents, 

Strange exhalations imitating life, 

Grown of my vials and my crucibles. 

How many scores of sick have I recovered, 

And found none grateful yet! How many 
poor j 

Have my inventions, my deep thoughts, | 
made rich, 

Fut not one yet has turned again to thank 
me! 

Why ?—do they count my skill but devil-| 
craft, 


























THE BISHOP. | 


And this pale toiler in his laboratory 

A colleague of the fiend ?—And yet—and | 
yet 

Somewhat of secret science, too, I know— | 

Magical words in these rare volumes stored | 

Of old Iamblichus,—which, woe betide me, 

If our inquisitors caught sight of here ! 

But these black books have never brought | 
me peace. | 

I'll pore no more on ‘them: they shall be | 
burnt, | 

Lest I through them be burnt: I dread | 
the flame, | 

And fear that some I’ve served may kindle | 
it! 

Avaunt, dread lore! Farewell, too, better 
skill 

That hitherto has found so many thank- 
less ! 

Maligned and full of fears, I must renounce 








For very safety’s sake—and justice too- 
All knowledge, good and evil. 

















THE CARDINAL. 


(A knocking at the door.) 
Ha! who knocks ? 
Stay : let me hide away this tell-tale book, 
Set on a retort and a crucible, 
And be the unguilty chemist. 
(The Priest comes in.) 
Enter, friend ! 
What, my good neighbour, the Licentiate 
Sanchez ? 
Sanchez.—Doctor Antonio—are we quite 
alone ? 
Antonio.—Yes, yes, what is it ?—only my 
cat and I. 


Sanchez.—I1 am dead sick of theologic lore, 
And I have heard—and hope it may be 
truth, { will, 


That you have power to teach me, an you 
Some-—well, we must not blurt it openly, 

















THE POPE, 


Some deeper, darker, more exciting know- 
ledge. 
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Have me for thy disciple just awhile, Now con these words—smelling this curious 
And make me thus thy grateful friend for salt,— fout. 
ever ! And when I’ve ordered dinner,—speak them 
Antonio.—Worthy Licentiate, if thou hadst| (He calls out at the back window)— 
been ill, Martha, my neighbour, the Licentiate 
Panged with the gout, or haply torn by Sanchez 
colic, Will dine with me to-day: what can we 
My pharmacies are handy: and I ask have ? 
No pay at all,—nor thanks: but for aught! Martha.—Pedro has just brought in a brace 
else of trout. 
I have no deeper, darker nostrums here. | Avfonto.—Broil them both, Martha. 
Sanchez.—Hist, hist, good brother: Speak | When he has said this, Sanchez strongly in- 
beneath your breath ; hales the scent, and loudly enunciates, 


I have no pains to cure, beyond the pain | Noorjunka, Modke, Abracadabra ! 
Of thirst for a thing forbidden :—vwe are | Then he falls asleep, while the lights are 


alone ! | lowered, and a thick white curtain drops 
Come, teach me just a word or two of| over the scene: then succeed a series of 
magic, | three dissolving views, with words to each, 
And I’m your friend for ever and a day. spoken behind the curtain, as thus: The 
Antonio.—My friend for ever?—never mind | first view shows the Licentiate installed 
the day ; as Bishop of Burgos, a splendid cathedral 
I doubt it, neighbour. But I lack some} scene : prominently in front Antonio és 
moneys— | acpicted among the congregation as a 
Behold how poor I am—and must be paid. | pauper. lis voice ts heard, saying,—- 
Sanchez.—Nay, doctor, I am quite as poor | Right Reverend Bishop, give a gracious ear 
as you ; | To your Antonio ; he is poor and old : 
But I will promise with my heart and soul}; Remember him for good, as once you pro- 
Gratefully, liberally, to requite such service | mised. 
—If it should lead me up to wealth and! Azshop—Remember, what? Ha—well—I 
honour,—- had not forgotten— 
Now, and for ever. Come then, teach} To-morrow? No !—some other time, 
your scholar. Antonio. 
Antonio.—There are three words that I) Zhen comes the second view, showing Sanchez 
have heard of, neighbour, invested with a Cardinal's scarlet robes 
Which uttered fasting with a hungry mind and hat; and Antonio depicted in front, 
Will serve for a first lesson. Shall I write, among the spectatorsand courtiers, looking 
That you may con and speak them, those still'‘more abject. He speaks : 
three words ? Most princely Cardinal, vouchsafe a dole 
Sanchez.—Ay, ay !—a thousand thanks, ten| To once thy friend, who helped thee to this 
thousand thanks ! honour. 
And will they bring me—as I long to get | I starve, your Eminence : remember me. 
them— Cardinal.—Whose is that voice? I seem 
Wealth, rank, and power, and place ?—so | | to recollect ; 
magic should. A most importunate beggar ; one Antonio. 
Antonio.—Yes, Sanchez, yes ; but will they | | Friends, find him, drive him away; the 
bring me thanks ? shameless wretch ! 
True thanks, your honest lively gratitude— | The third view comes on, showing Sanchez 
(I pine for human love)—wilt be my friend? | seated as Pope, with the peacock fans and 
Or show, as many I have served still show, | Angelo guards, ina superb scene : promt- 
A bad return of cold hard-heartedness? =| nent as before in front ts seen Antonio, 
Sanchez.—Believe me, O believe me, lying as a beggar, imploring charity. He 
noble doctor ; speaks :— 
All my best life henceforth shall be for} Great Pope! in pity look on poor Antonio. 
thee. Erstwhile I prayed your Eminence in vain ; 
Antonio.—Well, will you take a humble} Also in vain to my Right Reverend Bishop ; 
dinner with me, That some sweet drops of bounty might be 
And so we'll talk things over? Yes ?—that’s shed 
right. For grateful memory of the past on me. 
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Hast thou no feeling for the noble doctor 

(Zoudly) Whose words of power have made 
thee what thou art ? 

Pope.—Where is that miserable necro- 
mancer ? 

I hear him: as I heard him, but unseen, 

Both when a Bishop and a Cardinal : 

And now the sorcerer presumes to claim 

Some gratitude, forsooth, of us, the Pope, 

For that he dared to tempt our holy ears 

With his unspeakable magic; seize him, 
Guards, — 

Search him out; he is here; for yea, I 
heard him ; 

And forthwith bid the Grand Inquisitor 


Give to the flames this vile Antonio! 

As these words are uttered, the curtain rises, 
and reveals Sanchez, scaredly waking up, 
and Antonio, still at the window, calling 
out— 

Broil only one, good Martha—only one ; 

The Licentiate doesn’t dine here to-day ! 

Sanchez (now wide awake).—Eh, what, is it 
all a dream—a magical birth— 

A vain illusion ? 

Antonio.—No, Licentiate, no! 

The magic did but show thee to thyself 

As full of self and base ingratitude ; 

Go home a better and a humbler man. 

This was no vain illusion—but my lessons, 
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Love THE PILGRIM. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE VALENTINE, 


H! there 
is the 
post- 
m an, 
Edith. 
How 

late he is! 

I suppose 

the village 

beauties 
have detained 
him with their 






valentines, poor creatures !” 


rolled back to straighten it out, and then— 
her sister looking over her shoulder—she 
read the title, “ Love the Pilgrim !” 

Edith smiled as Agnes blushed slightly. 
“*TLove the Pilgrim!’ is not that the song 
Edgar Hambleton promised you? He has 
actually sent it, then?” 

“Yes, as a stupid valentine. But I will 





never sing it, I am quite determined ; not 
before him, at any rate.” 

“ You cannot be so rude, Aggie. You said 
you liked the song, and he has very kindly 
sent it. You must sing it, of course.” 

“As you seem so anxious about it, perhaps 
you will accept it as your valentine, Edith ? 
I detest valentines, and all who are stupid 


“ He’s coming here, Aggie, and perhaps | enough to send them. There is your Pilgrim 
you may have one of those despised things | for you, and I hope you will enjoy it.” 


yourself.” 


She threw the piece of music on the table 


Tt’s not at all likely ; and if any man did | as she spoke, and with a heightened colour 
presume to send me a valentine I should | quitted the room, angry with her sister for 


$99 


hate him! I detest the silly things ! 
Her sister smiled at her indignation, and 
laughed outright when the servant entered 
with a small parcel for ‘‘ Miss Agnes.” 
“For me! What can it be?” exclaimed 
the recipient. “It looks like music.” 
“Open it, dear,” said her sister. “No 
doubt it is a valentine. .I wonder what un- 
fortunate man sent it ? ” 
Agnes slowly untied the string which fas- 
tened the little scroll, and, enclosed by a few 
pretty but conventional verses, she found a 





song. The verses she tossed aside in real 
or assumed contempt. The song she quickly 





her advocacy, and more angry with herself 
for having been induced to express herself so 
as regarded valentines. For Agnes in her 
heart of hearts regarded Edgar, an old ac- 
quaintance, with favour; and that his gift 
should have come in that particular guise 
provoked her. She felt she had been un- 
reasonable and unjust. Why should she 
refuse the present ? and why should she not 
learn the song? She was afraid too that 
she had been unkind to Edith, and given her 
cause to suspect the secret she had been so 
jealously guarding, even from herself. Alt 
these considerations made her uncomfortable, 
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and ‘kept her upstairs in her room until 
the luncheon bell summoned her to the 
dining-room. 

Here a surprise awaited her. Her mother 
was reading a letter with much interest ; as 
Agnes entered, Mrs. Vincent looked up and 
said,— 

“Oh, Aggie, here you are, then! This 
note concerns you. I suppose you will accept 
the invitation ?” 

“Who is it from, mother? A good deal 
will depend upon that, I fancy. Let me see 
the note.” 

“Tt is from your Aunt Taunton, dear. She 





was to be attached, to enter the station. She 
was alone in the compartment, and was 
watching the down train which approached, 
and stopped beside her carriage. The win- 


hearing a voice pronounce her name. 

‘Miss Vincent! Can it indeed be you?” 

Agnes turned. There was nobody in the 
compartment, and nobody on the line. She 
looked up, and at the open window of a car- 
riage on the “down” line, a few feet away, 
was Edgar Hambleton. 

“* Miss Vincent,” he said, as he leaned out 
of the window and raised his hat, ‘how 





wishes you to go and stay with her in Lon-|curious we should meet here! Are you 
don for a week or two. I suppose you| going to town ?” 


will go?” 


“Oh, Mr. Hambleton, how you startled 


“Oh yes, mother,” cried Agnes, “it will be} me! I could not imagine where the voice 
great fun. I will write this afternoon, if you}came from. Yes, I am going to London, to 


like.” 

Agnes remembered that it was at Aunt 
Taunton’s house she had first—how many 
years ago?—met Edgar Hambleton. She 
knew he was in town, and hoped to meet 
him again. So she gladly accepted the invi- 
tation, and, so inconsistent is woman, she 
even packed up “ Love the Pilgrim ” with the 
music she took with her to town. Edith was 





right. It would be unkind not to learn the| 
song, and so she would .in this instance do | 
violence to her feelings for Edith and Edgar’s | 
sakes. True self-denial this! But it did not 
meet with the reward it merited. 

The letter accepting Aunt ‘Taunton’s 
invitation was accordingly written and de- 
spatched, and preparations were made for 
the important visit, which was fixed for the 
1st of March, London in March is not a 
gay place, but Agnes was sure of many plea- 
sant musical parties, concerts, and oratorio 
performances. Passionately fond of music, 
she preferred a good concert to any other 
form of amusement, except waltzing, for her 
aunt seldom attended the opera. She was 
therefore looking forward to her sojourn in 
London ; her heart, told her that ‘‘ Love 
the Pilgrim ” would be sung somewhere, and 
she could then hear it, and see what it was 
like after. Besides, Edgar and his sister 
would be in town, and they would tell her 
what to hear, and she could accompany them 
sometimes to concerts too. All this was 
delightful to contemplate, and Agnes started 
from home with much pleasurable antici- 
pation. 

The train carried her to a certain junction, 
‘where her through carriage was shunted to a 
siding, to permit the up express, to which it 








my aunt’s, Mrs. Taunton.” 

“Really! I saw your aunt yesterday. I 
suppose you have not heard of our great dis- 
tress, of my poor father’s sudden illness?” 

“Oh no! I am very sorry for you, Mr. 
Hambleton. Poor Sir George ! When—when 
did you hear this terrible news? We had no 
idea he was seriously ill.” 

“Nor had we till yesterday. Nellie has been 
with him, of course, and my aunt, Mrs. Arthur, 
you know. But we had no idea that his fall 
would prove so serious. I was telegraphed 
for last night, and fear the worst.” 

** Indeed / 1 am sorry,” said Agnes, as she 
thought that now her stay in London might 
perhaps be less enjoyable now Edgar was away. 
But to do her justice she was really sorry for 
the young man, and he perceived it. 

“Perhaps we may meet in the country,” he 
hinted. “I will ride over some day soon.” 

“T shall not be at home for a long time,” 
replied Agnes. “ But you will find Edith and 
mamma ; they will be very glad to see you, I 
am sure.” 

“Did you—did you receive a piece of music 
from me, Miss Vincent? Do you like it?” 

“T have not tried it yet,” replied Agnes, 
rather ashamed of the admission. ‘ But———” 

Just then the carriage was shaken, the 
express had backed down upon it, and the 
sentence remained for ever unfinished. 
Agnes had just time to notice the disap- 
pointed and somewhat pained expression of 
Edgar’s face as he raised his hat stiffly and 
bowed in a constrained and formal manner. 
The trains moved on on their up and down 
journeys respectively, and the young people 
were parted at a very important moment, 
which left a deep impression on both of them. 


dow was down, and Agnes was startled by ° 
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Agnes reached London in safety, and 
Edgar also got to his destination without 
accident. He was pained and hurt at the 
reception his well-intentioned gift had met 


with. Ignorant of Miss Vincent’s feelings | 


as regarded valentines, he had taken the 
opportunity to send her a song he admired, 
and which he believed she would accept in 
the spirit it was tendered. But Miss Vin- 
cent’s reply to his question had shattered 
any hopes he had hitherto entertained. He 
had for a long time admired his sister’s friend. 
Three years before he had made her ac- 
quaintance ; since then he had met her 
frequently, and each meeting had confirmed 
his previous impression. 

Certainly her manner gave him no en- 
couragement, although at times he fancied 
she treated him with a consideration, and 


even a half-tenderness of manner, which he | 


probably exaggerated. This manner was 
most likely quite rational to her sympathetic 
nature, but he fancied it meant more than it 
did, and he built his hopes upon that sandy, 
or at least unstable foundation. Agnes, as 
we know, quite appreciated Edgars good 
qualities. She had already regretted her 


treatment of his song ; his disappointed face | 


was frequently present to her mind during 
her sojourn, and she took herself to task for 
her rudeness and hasty determination with 
respect to “ Love the Pilgrim.” She heard 
frequently from home, and news often came 


of Edgar's visits. Edith and he had become | 


' 
in the garden, when they heard Edgar’s voice 
as from horseback he gazed over the wall. 
“Good morning, young ladies ; I am glad 
| to see you so energetic this warm weather.” 
“Oh, Mr. Hambleton,” said Edith, “ you 
'seem fond of surprises. We did not hear 
| you approach.” 
| Edgar raised his hat in response to the 
| pleasant greetings bestowed upon him. Edith 
| went forward to greet him, while Agnes stood 
| still in the tennis court. 
| “T hope I have not disturbed you, Miss 
| Vincent. May I come in?” 
| Certainly,” replied Edith, as she advanced 
to the garden door. “I'll let you in.” She 
| quickly drew the bolts, and throwing the door 
| wide open the young man led his horse in, 
and extended his right hand to his fair 
| companion. 
** May I put Anchorite up for an hour or 
itwo? ‘The fact is I want to consult you and 
|your sister about our concert, and as you 
| were so kind as to say you would assist ——” 
| “I am afraid Agnes will be difficult te 
persuade,” said Miss Vincent. “She is very 
ishy, you know, and will never perform in 
|public.” = + 
| “But this will not be in public,” urged young 
| Hambleton, “ and, besides, it is for a charit- 
| able object.” 
‘*Well, you must plead your own cause. 
| Meantime come and have a game at tennis 


before luncheon. Here comes mamma.” 


“T’ll just put Anchorite in the stable, and 


warm friends apparently, and this supposed | join you in a minute,” replied Hambleton. 


fact induced Agnes to remain with her aunt. 
Sir George Hambleton was in much better 
health now, and still Edgar remained at the 
Court. Evidently Edith was the attraction. 
Edgar, on his part, though more in love with 
Agnes than ever, could not leave his father 


till he was quite restored, as Sir George | 


particularly desired his presence. So thus it 
came to pass that it was May before Agnes 
returned to Wallingham, and found that 
Edgar Hambleton was still an inmate of 
the “ Court.’ 


CHAPTER II.—LAWN TENNIS. 


GNES VINCENT had been home 
A three weeks, and in that period she 
and Edgar had met only twice ; in fact, he 
appeared to avoid her. She had not yet 
made up her mind to sing his song, and so a 
sort of constraint fell upon the pair which 
Edith endeavoured to remove. 

One forenoon the sisters were playing tennis 


Edith turned down the path to the tennis- 
ground, while Edgar Hambleton entered the 
stable-yard and handed over Anchorite to 
the care of the groom. 

“Who is that, dear?” inquired Mrs. Vincent, 
as her daughter joined her. 

“Only Edgar Hambleton, mamma; he 
has come over about the concert. He wants 
us to help, you know.” 

**T do not think your father will like your 
going to the hospital,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
‘but we shall see. How do you do, Mr. 
Hambleton ? ” 

“Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Vincent ; 
and delighted to see you and your daughters 
looking so blooming. I have come about 
the concert at the hospital. Miss Agnes, I 
depend upon you,” he added as the bright 
young girl greeted him. 

* You must never depend upon me,” she 
returned gaily» ‘I never do anything I 
am’ asked,” 

“Oh, Aggie!” remonstrated her mother, 
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gazing fondly at the happy girl—her pet, it 
must be confessed. 

“ Well, mother, have I hurt your feelings 
again? I am very sorry. But seriously, Mr. 
Hambleton, if you mean about the concert, 
I cannot.” 

**Oh, don’t say that,” exclaimed Edgar. 
“I have counted upon you to sing two songs, 
and particularly ‘Love the Pilgrim,’ which I 
am so fond of. You will play for us, Miss 
Vincent, won’t you ?” 


“JT shall be very pleased,” said Edith | 


frankly. ‘‘ Agnes must answer for herself.” 
Edgar turned once more to the younger 
sister, awaiting her reply as if his future hap- 


piness depended on it. She perceived his | 
|quitted the room by the window, and lighting 


anxiety, and determined to tease him. That 
he admired her and liked her better than 
her sister she had felt and perceived. She 
did not by any means dislike him, and his 
sister was her “dearest friend,”—for the time 
being, at any rate. But as the young man 
looked so confident of success, and as his 
handsome eyes appeared to demand an affir- 
mative, Agnes made up her mind to refuse 
the favour. She did this more particularly 
as she felt she must eventually yield to 
those eyes ; but she nevertheless determined 
to postpone the surrender as long as possible. 

Edgar was really and truly in love with 
Agnes Vincent, and had come over that day 
half-determined to offer himself and all his 
fortune to his charming neighbour, but this 


refusal on her part checked his ardour a} 


little. He was terribly disappointed, and 
he did not care to conceal it. 

** Not sing, Miss Agnes! Why, I would not 
have troubled myself about it if I had not 
believed that you would help—you and your 
sister, that is.” 

Edith smiled, and Agnes blushed slightly 
as she replied :—‘“I really cannot; I think 
that you greatly overrate my little talent. 
Come, mother dear, I want you indoors a 
moment.” 

“You will join us at luncheon, Edgar,” 
said Mrs. Vincent. “I suppose you and 


Edith are going to have a game of tennis? | 
\look in her face, and an independence in 


Au revoir.” 


Edgar had certainly anticipated a game of | 


tennis, but with Agnes—not Edith. Edith 
saw a shade of disappointment on his face, 
and was too womanly not to feel for a 
moment hurt ; but she was also too unselfish 
to envy her sister the love she herself could 
never possess. So she moved towards the 
tennis lawn, and made up her mind to bea 
true sister to both. 


“Never mind,” she said consolingly to 
Edgar, ‘I will try and persuade Agnes to go.” 

“Miss Vincent, you are an angel!” cried 
poor Edgar, startled out of his usual self- 
restraint. “If you do, I——.” He stopped 
suddenly, fearing to say too much, and looked 
at her with brimming eyes. 

Edith saw how the land lay, and only 
smiled at his vehemence. ‘Suppose we 
begin,” she said, though she pitied this lover 
too. 

In about half-an-hour the players were 
summoned to luncheon, and after that plea- 
sant meal had been discussed Agnes rose 
and disappeared. In about ten minutes 
Edgar also got up and took his leave. He 


a cigar, strode moodily down the garden to 
the stables. 

He had not found the opportunity he 
sought. That morning he thought it possi- 
ble that Agnes Vincent would consent to be 
his wife ; but now she had refused to sing 
at the concert to be given to the poor patients 
at the County Lunatic Asylum, because he 
urged her to consent. She must have seen 
how disappointed he was. She didn’t care 
for him a bit. What a fool he was to run 
after her! There were plenty of other girls 
in the county, and Edgar Hambleton, the 
only son of the Squire of Wallingham, need 
not go begging to the daughter of a poor 
gentleman like Thomas Vincent, Esquire, of 
Dunsterville. 

With a multitude of half-angry thoughts 
surging up within him, Edgar sauntered 
down the garden to the stables. He would 
leave without seeing Agnes ; he was not going 
to be treated like a boy, not he! No girl 
should ever say of him that she could twist 
him round her finger, and even now, if—— 

“Mr. Hambleton, are you going away?” 

It was Agnes Vincent who spoke ; a pair 
of garden scissors in one hand, a small bou- 
quet in the other, she stood before him a 
vision of beauty in his eyes. 

Not very tall, a brunette, with dark, speak- 








ing eyes, and lithe, swaying figure, a trusting 


her mien which, to those who did not know 
her, appeared inconsistent. 

She stopped him. ‘So you are going away 
without bidding us good-bye?” she added 
shyly. 

‘*You did not wait, nor did you care for 
my leave-taking,” he replied, half-angrily. 
“T have said good-bye to your mother and 
sister.” 
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“And are going off in a huff, I can see. 
You couldn’t even wait for this bouquet ; so 
all my trouble will be thrown away!” 

Edgar softened like wax under the quiet 
tones of the girl he loved. 

“‘I—I couldn’t tell you had gone out to get 
a bouquet,” he said rather humbly. “Is it 
really for me?” 

“Not if you do not care for it,” she replied.* 





in a determined tone, “yes or no? Iam not 
going to be trifled with. I have offered you 
all a man can, and I am at least entitled to 
an answer.” 

Agnes liked him more at that moment than 
she had ever done. She, however, had a 
spirit of her own, and replied,— 

“T will marry you when you have heard me 
sing ‘Love the Pilgrim,’” she retorted. “‘Good- 


“TI can add to it and take it indoors, you! bye,” and she turned down the path to the 
you | by I 


know.” 

This was more than Edgar could stand. 

“‘T suppose. you wish to make me miser- 
able?” he said. “Agnes, dearest Agnes, 
why will you torment me so? You know 


“T know I never authorized you to call 


me ‘Agnes!’ ” she replied, half-maliciously, | 


yet blushing deeply as she spoke. 

“ But may I zot call you Agnes? Will you 
not give me permission to call you Agnes 
always? You must know how I love you—how 
I have loved you all these years. Oh, darling, 
do be kind! You have refused me one 
request already, will you not grant me this— 
will you be my wife ?” 

He had said it at last, but in quite a 
different manner to that he had pictured to 
himself. 

As for Agnes, she was for a moment 
quite taken aback. She liked Edgar very 
much, but had not by any means made up 
her mind to say “yes.” Indeed, the idea had 
not occurred to her that she might be called 
upon for a decision so suddenly. She was 
silent. Edgar continued. 


*“Ah!” he cried, somewhat bitterly, “I 


have been very foolish to think you could care 


| house. 

| He waited to watch her retreating figure. 
| She looked back once—half-stopped—kissed 
| her hand to him, and disappeared. 


| CHAPTER III.—-THE RETURN OF THE PILGRIM. 


} 


DGAR mounted his horse, androdehome 
in a very unsettled condition of mind. 
| What was he to think of this girl? Did she 
care for him? He wished that he had not 
|spoken so sharply to her and so suddenly. 
| She was quite right to feel offended, and yet 
|that last look and the parting wave of the 
| hand, what was he to think of them ? 
| Meantime his errand had failed. The 
| concert must be attended to. He had under- 
| taken to provide the entertainment, and with 
| his sister’s help fancied he had succeeded. 
| No doubt he could get another lady to 
| sing in the place of Miss Agnes Vincent, but 
ino one sang like her. Her pure and sympa- 
thetic tones charmed all hearers, and her 
|absence might affect the charity. Perhaps 
|his presence was distasteful to her. If so, 
| that was easily remedied; he would stay away. 
He rode slowly homewards. All had appeared 
|so joyous that morning, now all was dark and 





about me; so let that pass, forget that I have} dreary ; a deep gloom had fallen upon his 


insulted you, and forgive me.” 

“T do not think you have insulted me 
at all,” murmured Agnes. But ”——she 
hesitated. 

‘Well, do not mind hurting my feelings,” 
continued Edgar, “I shall get used to it. 
You have refused to sing because I asked 
you, and now you refuse my love. Good- 
bye, dearest Agnes ; for the last time, adzew.” 

But Agnes, although she could not accept 
him on the spot, was very conscious of a 
feeling of pity for her lover, much nearer akin 
to love than even she herself imagined. She 
thought she would temporize. 

“‘T would as soon do one thing for you as 
another,” she said, as her innate spirit of fun 
rose within her and gave her courage. 
“ But——” 


spirit. 

When Agnes returned indoors her sister 
met her. 

“So you and Edgar have quarrelled?” 
she said. f 

“Oh no,” replied Agnes. ‘“ On the con- 
trary, he has done me the honour to ask me 
to marry him.” 

“‘ And you have refused him ! Oh, Aggie !” 

“No, I did not refuse him!” 

“Then you are engaged? Oh! I am so 
glad. But why did he leave?” 

“You are mistaken, my dear, I did not 
accept him.” 

“ Aggie, are you serious? I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“Tt is not difficult to understand. He 
made me a very sudden proposal ; indeed he 
was rather violent. He taxed me with my 





“Will you marry me, Agnes?” said Edgar 
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refusal to sing ‘ Love the Pilgrim, and I was 
obliged to confess that I would almost as soon 
sing his song as marry him !” 

“ Agnes, how ridiculous you are, and how 
unfair! You are behaving very badly indeed.” 

“Am I, Edith? I am afraid I am. But 
what am I to do? I have vowed I won’t sing 
his ‘valentine,’ unless I am compelled to. 
He got up in a huff and went away. The 
worst of it is, Iam morally bound to sing 
‘Love the Pilgrim’ for him at his concert— 
or marry him !” 

“ Why ‘ Love the Pilgrim’ ?” 

“Don’t you remember that wretched val- 
entine ? Oh, Edith, why was it a valentine ? 
Why he is so madly fond of that song I 
don’t know.” 

“J do,” replied Edith. “I hope you have 
not let love pass you, O maiden! Take 
care. What says the song? 


**¢ Blindfold is this pilgrim, maiden ; 

Though to-day he touched thy door, 

He may pass it by to-morrow, 

Pass it to return no more ! 

Let us, then, with prayers entreat him, 

Youth ! her heart whose coldness grieves 
May one morn by Love be softened, 

Prize the treasure that he leaves !’ 

“Do you love him or not? Come, Agnes, 
be honest !” 

“Love him, Edith! I believe I love him 
with all my heart and with all my strength. 
Iam afraid I love him too dearly. Heigh ho!” 

She sighed, and a tear dropped on the flower 
she held in her hand. 

“Why did you refuse him then?” 

“Because I could not say ‘Yes.’ He 
fancied he was going to make an easy con- 
quest. I could see it in his face. I tempor- 
ized. Oh! Edith, I 4xow I must soon sing 
that song, be the consequences ever so dread- 
ful. If he comes again——.” 

“Perhaps he won’t. If he should zot/” 

“‘ Then I must go about singing until, like 
Blondel, I find my king!” 

Edith smiled rather sadly, and kissed her 
sister, whose eyes were filled with tears ; for, 
notwithstanding her brave words, Agnes was 
beginning to regret, for the second time, her 
treatment of Edgar Hambleton. Suppose 
he should not return! Suppose he went 
away for ever! Then she felt her whole 
life would be unhappy, and through her own 
fault. She went up-to her room and began 
to write a note, but before she had finished it 
she stopped and put it in her desk. She 
would wait and see. 

Next day Nellie Hamblejon came over to 








endeavour to complete the arrangements for 
the hospital concert. 

“T have managed it all,’ she said. “You 
must sing, Agnes, for me. Now, I will take 
no denial. For charity’s sake, you know! 
I have put your name in the programme. 
You may sing any song you like.” 

Agnes was beaten. She saw Fate was too 
strong for her. She could not go all over the 
ground again with Nellie. So she yielded 
with a good grace, and, having once yielded, 
| felt inclined to yield everything at once. 

“T will sing my new song ‘Love the 
Pilgrim,’ she said. “I know your brother 
will approve of the selection.” 


well, then, I’ll put you down for the ‘ Pilgrim.’ 
| I suppose Mrs. Vincent will come over. Or 
shall we call for you ?” 

“Thanks very much, but I fear we shall 
crowd you, shall not we ? ” 

“Not at all. We shall be only four. Edgar 
has gone to London. Good-bye. We'll call 
jat half-past seven! mu revoir /” 

Gone to London! Edgar had gone away, 
and her surrender was, after all, no use. He 
would not hear her sing. He had gone 
away! Love had passed her by indeed, and 
he might never come again. 

Agnes turned back into the house, feeling 
that her punishment had begun. She knew 
that she loved the man who had laid his 
heart at her feet, and she had declined the 
offering. Her musings were interrupted by 
her sister. * 

“ Well, dear, I suppose Nellie called about 
the concert? She might have waited.” 

‘She couldn’t. She will take us over to- 
morrow evening, all of us. Her brother has 
gone to London!” 

“Oh, Aggie! What have you done?” 

“ Done? Nothing! I’m going to do some- 
thing though. I’ve promised Nellie to sing 
Edgar’s song. I didn’t know he was away 
when I said I would. But I will sing it, and 
perhaps—but never mind. I’m a silly goose.” 
And she turned away. 

* All will come right, Aggie, never fear. 
You should have been more straightforward, 
and if you love him, and you believe he loves 
you, you should have confessed as much. 
There is nothing to ke ashamed of in an 
honest attachment.” 

“No, but if you had seen his face, and 
how evidently he anticipated a conquest, you 
would have said ‘ No.’” 

“Well, we need not prolong the discus- 
sion ; I will tell mamma.” 





“Oh! Edgar has left it all to me. Very. 
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** And I will go and practise my song for 
the concert, After all, I am glad he will not 
be there to rejoice over his victory.” 

She passed into the drawing-room and 
opened the piano. For a moment or two she 
paused, gazing through the open French 
windows into the garden, and then, with a 
sigh, seated herself at the instrument. She 
played the air through somewhat listlessly, 
but as she proceeded the music exerted its 





influence, and she turned back to sing it with 
all her old command of voice. The first 
verse runs thus :— 


** Every day a pilgrim blindfold, 
When the night and morning meet, 
Entereth the slumbering city, 
Stealeth down the silent street, 
Ling’reth round some battered doorway, 
Leaves unblest some portal grand, 
And the walls where s'eep the childr-n 
Toucheth with his warm young hand; 
Love is passing, Love is passing, 
Passing while ye lie asleep,” 


She proceeded, and the melody fairly mas- 
tered her. She forgot all else but her refusal 
of the proffered love she had now lost, never 
to return to her again. A far-away look came | 
into her lovely eyes, and she sang the second 
verse with her whole heart in the words. The | 
clear tones rose and fell into the sad | 
cadence— | 


“ Bid this pilgrim touch the lintels 

Of your doorways every day, 

Love is passing !”’ 

“Yes,” she said, half-aloud, “Love has | 
passed for me; but I think he was cruel to 

go away. If he ever comes back——” 

“Yes, dearest Agnes, he has come back— | 

what will you tell him now?” 
Agnes screamed as Edgar Hambleton stood | 


before her. She retreated a step, but the 
piano prevented a farther retreat. 

Edgar advanced, and took her hands in 
both his own. ‘‘ Well, dearest,” he said. 

Agnes could not speak for the moment. 
One quick, imploring look, and her eyes fell 
before his ardent gaze. 

‘‘T have heard you sing ‘ Love the Pilgrim’ 
accidentally. Have you forgotten the agree- 
ment ?” 

‘‘T thought you were in London,” said 
Agnes, “else——” She stopped, and, blush- 
ing deeply, tried to free her hands. 

“Do you remember the agreement ?” per- 
sisted Edgar, smiling affectionately at her. 
“You said you would as soon marry me as 


| sing my song. You have sung it. Will you 


be my wife ?” 

Agnes glanced upwards forone brief second. 
Her hands remained passively in Edgar’s as 
she answered in a whisper, “ Yes,” and, sub- 
mitting to his loving embrace, was happy. 

*-So you never intendedto go to London at 
all, then ?” she said, ‘* Youdeceitful fellow !” 

“Ves, I did, darling, but Nellie met me 
and told me you were going to sing, and I 
came up to rejoice in your triumph.” 

‘Dear, dear, how foolish of me to tell 
Nellie !” murmured Agnes. 

‘Do you regret it, dearest?” and then as 
for all reply she came closer to him, he kissed 
her and said, “I shall always love that song, 
for it has given me my heart’s desire. You 


| are mine, then, darling Agnes, mine at last.” 


“Yes, dear Edgar,” she replied ; “yours 
indeed. I haye loved you all these months, 
and I will treasure ‘ Love the Pilgrim ’ as long 
as I live.” 

‘“*Come and sing it again, darling,” he said, 
—“ come!” 


ce 


“THEY SHALL (ome 


OR, THE GOSPEL 


NE summer day there lay amidst 
the craft in our great West India 





FROM THE NorTH;” 
IN LABRADOR. 


Christian stations on that Arctic shore ; and 
her cargo consisted of European wares to be 


Dock a graceful barque whose exchanged for sealskins, whale oil, and other 
figure-head was an angel sound-| native produce of Labrador: she also carried 
ing a trumpet, and above aja revised edition of the New Testament in 














scroll which bore the words, “ Glory to God| the Eskimo tongue, and many gifts from 
in the highest.” She was the mission ship| English friends. A missionary and his wife, 
Harmony, used in the service of the Moravian} with whem I had some conversation that 
Church, and was now about to sail on her} day on board the Harmony, had already 
annual voyage to Labrador, Her passengers| spent twelve years at Nain, and had come 
were missionaries bound for Nain and Okak, | home the year before in failing health; they 
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spoke with great thankfulness of being able|nected with Moravian mission work; a 
so soon to return to their work, but Sister | brother lately returned invalided from the 





D could not restrain her tears as she 
told me of her only remaining child (she had 
lost three) now lett behind with relatives in 
Denmark, and of the long year that must 
elapse before tidings of the little one could 
reach them, for the yearly voyage of the 
Harmovy is the only means of communica- 
tion between Europe and Labrador. “ But 
we love our work ; the Eskimoes are a dear 
people. If only we were there!” added 
Sister D—— with a sigh. “ Pray for us on 
our voyage.” 

A short, simple, and very impressive farewell 
service was held on board the Harmony that 
day. Kneeling on deck, we commended the 
little vessel to His care who ruleth the raging 
of the sea. 

Every year since 1771 the mission ship has 
made her perilous voyage in safety. The 
giant icebergs afloat in those northern seas 
have never seriously harmed or hindered the 
Harmony, while once these very icebergs 
saved the Arctic homes of the Moravian 
brethren from destruction when vessels from 
France were wasting every approachable 
settlement upon the Labrador coast. Surely 
this is because upon the ‘Harmony’s frail 
planks, as on the labours of the lowly men 
who have won Labrador for Christ, are graven 


West Indies was there, and several of the 
company were near relatives of men and 
women labouring in the Gospel in all the 
corners of the earth. We sang some hymns 
of praise, and while we were thus engaged, 
keeping our seats as we sang, trays of tea and 
buns were handed from bench to bench ; for 
this half-yearly meeting is one of the simple 
“love feasts” of the United Brethren. ‘Then 
the London secretary gave us an account of 
the mission work in Labrador. 

For the sake of any strangers present he 
briefly sketched the history of that work from 
its humble, seemingly hopeless, beginning. 
It was in 1752, he told us, that Erhardt, 
the sailor missionary, landed on the coast of 
Labrador, and with five comrades proceeded 
inland in search of Eskimoes. Vainly the 
ship’s company awaited their return, and 
were at length forced to sail for home with- 
out them. No tidings of the brave pioneers 
were ever obtained, and there can be no 
doubt they were murdered by the natives. 
Brother Jens Haven made a second at- 
tempt in 1766, when the Eskimoes received 
him gladly, won by his knowledge of the 
Greenlandic tongue, not unlike their own. In 
1770, our King George III. made a grant of 
100,000 square acres of land in Labrador 








the words which an English clergyman gave 
that day as a parting text to the travellers— 
“‘T will go forth in the strength of the Lord 
God ; I will make mention of Thy righteous- 
ness, even Thine only.” 

And when a few weeks ago I received the 
following invitation—“The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the London Association on behalf of 
the Moravian Missions will be held on Thurs- 
day next, at six p.m., at the Chapel of the 
United Brethren in Fetter Lane. Friends of 
the mission are invited to attend,” I thank- 
fully accepted the invitation, for I knew that 
the meeting in question was chiefly an occa- 
sion of thanksgiving for the safe return of the 
Harmony to London, and that we should have 
at the same time some tidings of the progress 
of the Gospel in Labrador. 


It was a strange transition from the noise | tion. 
and bustle of Fleet Street, with its bewildering | cheering reports on the whole. 








to the Moravian missionaries, and in May, 
1771, after a farewell “love feast” in 
the Fetter Lane Chapel, the first missionary 
ship went forth to Labrador, having on 
board nine missionaries, three of them ac- 
companied by their wives. Greatly were the 
travellers cheered by the words in the Mora- 
vian daily text-book, on the day they reached 
their destination: “Thou shalt bring them in 
and plant them in the mountain of Thine 
inheritance.” 

“‘And the work has greatly prospered,” 
continued the speaker. .‘“‘We have now 
five stations in Labrador, and the country 
may be regarded as Christianized; while 
among those professing the name of Christ 
there is quite as large a proportion of 
true believers as in any English congrega- 
Our ship has just brought us home 
There have 


traffic, and its dazzling shop lights, to the in-| been as usual many trials and difficulties, and 
terior of the little Moravian church in Fetter|more than usual suffering from cold. Fre- 
Lane; but there was no lack of brightness | quently forty degrees of frost prevailed, and a 


and cheerfulness in that quiet scene. 


It was |stormy wind aggravated this severity; yet, 


a social meeting, and friends from many parts | wonderful to say, one of our missionaries, 
of the earth greeted each other after long | formerly threatened with consumption, has 
Many present were directly con- | recovered sufficiently to resume active work. 
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At Ramah, the most northerly station, 
Brother R—— has remained ever since its 
establishment, many years ago. This is a 
very lonely post; even the Harmony cannot 
always reach this spot. Brother R , or 
“*Samuel” as all his Eskimo neighbours call 
him, has quite won their confidence, and 
gained many hearts for the Lord Jesus. His 
flock numbers about forty, and others 
show an inclination to join the Christian 
settlement. One Eskimo living a few miles 





away has been kept back by the refusal of 


his father-in-law, an angekok or sorcerer, to 
allow the man’s wife and children to accom- 


pany him. “What shall I do, Samuel? ” he | 
asked, in his sore disappointment and per-| 


plexity. ‘Wait patiently, and God will show 


you His way.” Then the Eskimo looked as| 
if a bright thought had struck him: “ Had_| 
|from above. If I thought. that friends at 
| home had ceased to pray for me, I should 


I not better just kill the old man? and then 
we could all come quietly.” 


The Eskimoes love music, and in many a| 
| take me home to Thee. 


native hut at the mission stations a harmo- 


nium may be seen, and sweet hymn-singing | 
heard. In the great scarcity of last winter, | 
| thanksgiving ; and we then adjourned to a 


when hardly any seals were taken, and the 
people were often reduced to live on porcu- 
pine flesh and even sea-weed, the Christian 
Eskimoes were very patient and cheerful: 
one native brother undertook to provide for 
four aged widows, three of whom were un- 
connected with him. The Church in Labra- 
dor now numbers about 1,300 souls, including 
forty-eight native helpers. 

This Eskimo race is gradually dying out. 
It is found more and more difficult to rear 
the children, and the missionaries feel the 
more impelled to extend their ministry to 


the numerous settlers in the more southerly | 


region of Labrador— Europeans, of many 
nations, who have married Eskimoes, and | 
become in most respects Eskimoes them-| 
selves in their habits and heathen in their | 
souls. Hostile at first to: the Moravian | 











brethren—even refusing them food and shelter 
when they attempted to visit among them— 
they now welcome them warmly. A school 
which one of the brethren has opened for 
the settlers’ children is valued. At least 
eighty Christians may now be numbered 
among this population; and last Christmas 
ninety-eight of the settlers came to Hopedale, 
a distance of many miles even from their 
nearest settlement, for the holy festival, most 
of them being then for the first time in the 
house of God. 

The speaker read several extracts of letters 
from the brethren in Labrador, among which 
was the following touching appeal for Christian 
sympathy. “I sometimes feel,” wrote the 
missionary, “like one at the bottom of a 
deep well, and that intercessory prayers are 
as cords connecting me with light and life 


say, ‘Lord, let me lay down my work, and 


>” 


Our meeting closed with a short and very 
beautiful Moravian Litany of praise and 


room adjoining the church to see a collection 


| of Arctic curiosities brought back in the Har- 


mony, to be exhibited or sold for the benefit 
of the Labrador Mission—a suit of silver fox- 
skin, and models, beautifully made by native 
hands, of their sledges drawn by many dogs, 
of their huts and rafts and kayaks. 

“T wish more of our kind English friends 
would come to these pleasant meetings,” said 
a Moravian sister to me. Heartily I echoed 
the wish as I turned homewards, refreshed 
in spirit, strengthened in faith, and realizing 
with fresh power how blessed, how satisfying 
above all else in this passing world, how con- 
ducive to brotherly love and the unity of the 
spirit, is the work of winning souls for Christ. 

A. J. TURNER. 





“A BirtHpay Wisk. 


EW Year! New Life! Thy natal day , 
Dawns bright once more for thee ; | 
And for thy happiness we pray, 
Wherever thou mays’t be. 





May each New Year bless thee anew ; 
Each birthday prove the birth 
Of love and life more fond, more true, 
For thee, and thine on earth. 


And as the years roll on apace, 
And Time lets fall life’s sands, 

May he smooth o’er each saddening trace 
With gentle, loving hands ! 


And when e’en Time shall be no niore, 
May it to us be given 

To meet thee on the eternal shore— 
Thy presence still our heaven. F. 
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BENEDICTIONS OF THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” REVELATION ii. 10, 


Il.—Tur Crown or LIFE. | The message is as seasonable and salutary 
| to us in the nineteenth century, as it was to 
HE Epistle of Christ to the Church | the Christians of Smyrna in the first. It con- 
of Smyrna, naturally comes next | sists evidently of two things, a precept and a 
in order to that to Ephesus, as promise. Very close is the connection here, 
the place itself lay a little to the | as throughout Scripture, between God’s com- 
north of the latter city. Smyrna; mands and benedictions. They are welded 
was then, as it still is, a sea- -port town of| together as with bands of adamant. What 
considerable importance in Asia Minor. It| He has thus united let not man attempt to 
owed its origin to a dream of Alexander the} sunder. Rather be it our prayer, that “we 
Great after the battle of Granicus, and was/| loving the way of His commandments, may 
founded, in accordance with his wishes, by| obtain His promises, which exceed all that 
Antigonus and Symmachus, on a new site| we can desire.” 
about two and-a-half miles from the old town; I. Faithfulness then is the path to glory. 
of the same name. It soon became one of} But faithfulness implies a trust. We cannot 
the most wealthy and beautiful cities of Asia.| be said to be faithful, unless something 
Its favourable situation on the coast gave it| valuable be committed to us by another, to 
the command of the trade of the Levant,| whom we are accountable for our use of it. 
and it has been in both ancient and modern} It means, therefore, that Christians are God’s 
times a thriving centre of commerce. | Stewards, as it is required in stewards that 
In early ecclesiastical history its church is} a man be found faithful. Accordingly St. 
chiefly famous as that over which Polycarp| Peter exhorts all believers in these terms: 
presided as Bishop. It must have been) “ As every man hath received the gift, even so 
founded very early, although there is no} minister the same one to another, as good 
mention of it in either the Acts or the stewards of the manifold grace of God” 
Apostolic Epistles. The thought is inter-| (1 Peter iv. 10). All, then, are stewards 
esting, though very fanciful, which connects entrusted with gifts, varying in kind and 
its name, Smyrna, with the Greek and Eng- amount. Like the servants in the parable, 
lish word “myrrh,” as that aromatic gum,| some have received ten talents, some five 
being used in olden days for embalming the some two, some only one. All, however, have 
dead, and being also one of the ingredients| been given something. Money, for instance, 
in the incense offered in the Jewish Temple,| whether much or little, is a special talent, 
would seem a fit emblem of a suffering but| which renders its possessor highly respon- 
devoted church. Such, at any rate, we) sible. He is bound neither to hoard it, nor 
learn from Christ Himself, “who walketh in squander it unwisely, but to employ it for 
the midst of the golden candlesticks,” was|the glory of God, and the good of man. 
the character of this Christian community in| Superior culture of mind, or distinguished 
the first century. Its members were poor, | ability in any branch of art, science, or 
probably through the spoiling of their goods, | literature is an endowment, which greatly 
though rich in faith and good works; in| augments our accountability. We speak 
other ways severely tried, exposed to the} of such as being talented persons ; but we 
blasphemous calumnies of Jews, unworthy | too often forget the scriptural origin of the 
of their honourable name, and about to word, and its solemn meaning. These are 
endure yet sharper attacks from the enemies, special trusts, which demand special diligence 
of the Faith: and yet they stood firm as a|and faithfulness. But there are, we know, 
rock, unshaken by all these storms of opposi-| many others, more or less common to all— 
tion. No reproof or rebuke was addressed | very precious gifts, such as time, influence, 
to this exemplary Church, for none w as the Bible, Church privileges, all of which may 
needed. She is simply warned of the greater| become sources of untold good, or im- 
dangers which awaited her, and bidden not} measurable harm to ourselves and others. 
to fear, but “be faithful unto death,” and| With regard, then, to all of these it is said to 
hers should be the Crown of Life. each, “ Be thou faithful.” The words, how- 
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ever, are here addressed to Christians, and 
would seem to refer particularly to that most 
sacred deposit of revealed truth, committed 
to the Church and every member of it. In 
fact her Lord here re-echoes the wise man’s 
counsel, so needful in every age. “ Buy the 
truth, and sell it not.” The knowledge of 
the Gospel renders us most responsible. 
We cannot, if we would, be as the heathen or 
the Jew. The Word of God, and the Sacra- 
ments of His grace, are ours. They have 
come to us without our seeking, and for our 
use or neglect of them we must one day give 
an account. ‘That inestimable treasure of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, has reached us, and is 
in our hands. ' Let us make for it ever 
larger room in our hearts, first receiving it 
and living by it ourselves, and then by every 
means in our power commending it to. our 
fellow-men. So shall we prove ourselves to 
be clear in this matter, and be faithful to 
Him who hath called us to this high and 
holy privilege. 

But let us not fail to mark the /ength of 
our obligation. It is not for a few short days, 
or months, or years. The injunction runs 
thus: “ Be thou faithful wnto death.” Many, 
and especially the young, are very ready, 
under some passing impression in hours of 
sickness, or bereavement, or when their 
cherished hopes in life are blighted, to pro- 
mise and vow obedience to God’s will ; but 
such serious purposes pass off quickly, like 
the shadows of the sky from the fields of corn, 
and they return ere long to the vanities of the 
world, and the service of sin; they are faith- 
ful for a while and after a fashion, but not 
faithful unto death, 

When in that most critical moment of their 
lives, so fraught with happiness or misery to 
both, the future husband and wife in the 
presence of God and of His Church pledge 
their troth to each other, their vows, too often 
lightly uttered and quickly forgotten, close 
with these weighty words, “till death do us 
part.” Thus the pure joy of that ecstatic 
hour is wisely tempered by the thought of the 
permanence of the sacred tie. But how 
much more hallowed and enduring are the 
obligations into which the Christian enters, 
when after many a struggle between con- 
science and expediency, he at length yields to 
the drawings of the Saviour's love, and cries 
in real earnest :— 


**Just asI am: Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down : 
Now to be Thine, yea, ‘Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 








Then indeed a life-long, eternal covenant 
is sealed between God and the soul, and as 
the Heavenly Bridegroom welcomes the poor 
wanderer to His embrace, He whispers in 
tones, which the latter alone can hear, “ Be 
thou faithful &nte. death.” 

But these wordsshad an even more solemn 
meaning for the Christians of Smyrna, than 
they are likely to bear for us in this age of 
liberty of conscience. They had already, it 
is probable, been spoiled of their goods for 
Christ, and He warns them that the devil, 
working through evil men, would cast some 
into prison, and they should have tribulation 
for ten days—a comparatively short time. 
This, however, would not be the limits of 


| their sufferings. Loss of goods and loss of 


liberty might be followed by loss of life, 
for, as the full force of the Greek preposi- 
tion implies, they must be faithful as far as 
to death. Very remarkable is the comment 
of Church history on these words in the 
martyrdom of Polycarp. That he was Bishop 
of Smyrna A.D. 108 is an ascertained 
fact, and as he reached a ripe old age he 
may most likely have been the very angel of 
this Church to whom the epistle is addressed. 
If so, the warning was singularly fulfilled in 
his death. The veteran soldier of the Cross 
was arraigned in the presence of a vast 
multitude before the Roman governor. 
“ Revile Christ,” was his imperious demand. 
“Eighty and six years have I served Him,” 
was the holy martyr’s never-to-be-forgotten 
reply, “and He never did me any wrong, 
and how can I now blaspheme my King, 
who has saved me?” No sooner had this 
bold confession escaped his lips, than the in- 
furiated crowd clamoured for his blood. Jews 
and heathen combined heaped up his funeral 
pile. Calmly and cheerfully did this lion- 
hearted saint give his body to the flames, 
whilst his happy spirit was borne upwards on 
angels’ wings to the presence of that Saviour 
whom he had so faithfully served, and so 
nobly confessed, even unto death. Very 
different from these are our trials. We may 
never be called on to sacrifice property or 
freedom, much less life for Christ. Yet, 
if we would be faithful, we must bear 
our cross. We cannot expect to win the 
crown without some share of losses, slights, 
reproaches in defence of the true and the 
right; and such tests of sincerity are, to 
some natures, as searching and hard to bear, 
as the rack or the stake. 

II. Is then this injunction difficult for us, 
as it was to them? ‘Then let us fix our eye 
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upon the sromise, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Very grand and ennobling is the thought 
suggested by these words. Whether we are 
to understand them to mean the garland 
given to the winner in the Grecian games, or 
the more substantial and valuable diadem, 
which decks the brows of kings, the unspeak- 
able blessedness and surpassing glory, which 
God has prepared for them that love Him, 
are beautifully shadowed forth. If the 
former be meant, St. Paul’s allusion to the 
Isthmian foot races in 1 Corinthians ix. will! 
help us to complete the image. ‘There he| 
points to the laborious and self-denying train-| 
ing undergone for many months by the 
candidates for this coveted distinction, and 
then adds, to stimulate himself and his 
fellow-Christians, “they do it to obtain a| 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” | 
So it may be here that Christs holds out in 





beneficent sovereignty of goodness, far truer 
and more effective than the stoic’s dream that 
the wise man is a king. Still he is not yet 
crowned. His influence at best is marred 
and weakened by much remaining infirmity 
and sin, and thwarted by the prevalence of 
evil around him. But ere long will come the 
day of his coronation ; and, if he have been 
faithful unto death, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords shall deck his immortal brow 
with a crown of immortality. 

What will be the exact nature of this 
crown, we know not now, but we shall 
know hereafter. Elsewhere it is described as 
“a crown of righteousness,” and in another 
place as “a crown of glory,” while here it is 
“a crown of life.” Doubtless these are all 
expressions of the same grand truth; and 
are intended to show us that the Christian’s 
character, when cumpleted and _ perfected, 
will be the basis of his future condition. 





’ 


His nail-pierced hand, not to a few more| Have we life now in Christ Jesus? ‘That 
fortunate ones, but to every faithful runner, a/ life, feeble and intermittent though its pulses 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. But| may often seem, is the germ of that ever- 
more probably a regal diadem is intended. | lasting life, which will be its crown. Have 
In Revelations v. 9, 10, the redeemed sing| we righteousness now, imputed to us, as 
this new song to the Lamb: “Thou art! believers in the Righteous One, and im- 
worthy to take the book, and to open the) planted in our corrupt nature by the Holy 
seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, and hast | Spirit? That righteousness, fostered by God's 
redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of} love, and nourished by: His grace, shall here- 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and| after compose the golden crown, which, in 





nation ; and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests ; and we shall reign on the 
earth.” How marvellous is the truth here 
revealed, although the full depth of its 
significance is now hidden from our view ! 
The believer is an heir-apparent to Christ’s 
glorious kingdom—nay, he is an uncrowned 
king. He may at present occupy a very lowly 
position ; possess very little or nothing of the | 
wealth, station, or learning, which distinguish 
men on earth, and yet, if he be indeed a child 
of God, and bear a quiet, consistent, faithful 
testimony for Christ, he is a king amongst 
his fellow-men, and wields the sceptre of 
righteousness—exercises the gentle sway of 
holy, happy influence, which many a crowned 
monarch has never possessed. His is the 





/common with the rest of the redeemed, we 
shall cast down before His throne, saying— 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
and honour and power.” And have we 
received grace to believe in and to follow our 
Redeemer? ‘Then, He that has given grace 

‘ will give glory also, and that glory all of grace. 

** Grace all the work shall crown 
Through everlasting-days ; 
It lays in heaven the topmost stone, 
And well deserves the praise.” 

So, too, shall we realize the awful, and yet 
most blessed, contrast, shadowed out in the 
close of this benediction—“ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches ; he that overcometh shall not 
be hurt of the second death.” 


Notes on New Books. 


F Solomon could say, in his own) 
time long ago, well-nigh 1,000 
years before the birth of our Sa- | 
viour, “of making many books 
there is no end,” when books 
~were comparatively few and costly, ard their 





readers not over many in number, what 
would he have said in this our day, nearly 
2,000 years after the first coming of the Lord 
of Life and Glory, when new books and new 
editions pour from the teeming press at the 
rate of very nearly 6,000 per annum, to say 
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nothing of the multitudinous newspapers, 
magazines, and serial publications of all 
kinds, that appear from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, from 
quarter to quarter, and even from year to 
to year? It may be interesting to many 
readers of GoLpEN Hours to know that, 
according to the annual table given in the 
fublishers Circular, there have been issued 
during the year 1880, 4,293 new books, and 
1,415 new editions, making together 5,708. 
Divided into fourteen classes, there were 
published—Theology, sermons, biblical, &c., 
708 new books, and 267 new editions ; edu 
cational, classical, and philological, 507 and 
168 ; juvenile works and tales, 564 and 155 ; 
novels, tales, and other fiction, 380 and 200 ; 
law, jurisprudence, &c., 87 and 58 ; political 
and social economy, trade and commerce, 
204 and 22; arts, sciences, and illustrated 
works, 362 and 117; voyages, travels, geo- 
graphical research, 211 and 74; history, 
biography, &c., 286 and 77; poetry and the 
drama, 132 and 55; year books and serials 
in volumes, 353 ; medicine, surgery, &c., 148 
and 54; belles lettres, essays, monographs, 
&c., 80 and 86; miscellaneous, including 
pamphlets, not sermons, 271 and 82. In 
the year 1879 the numbers were :— New 
books, 4,294; new editions, 1,540; together, 
5,834. Before me now I have twenty bound 
volumes, besides pamphlets and parts of 
various works that are being given forth to 
the reading world in morsels as it were, and 
when I think, as far as the books are con- 
cerned, that these represent about a day’s 
issue, or a little more, in the United King- 
dom, I am inclined to wonder greatly at the 
present work of the printing press and the 
progress of the art of printing since its first 
discovery in 1438, and to marvel still more 
how so many books find readers in an age of 
hurry and bustle, and daily if not hourly 
excitement, when, to all appearance, people 
generally speaking, have barely time sufficient 
to read their daily or weekly paper, and the 
weekly or monthly magazine in which they 
most delight. 

Messrs. John F. Shaw and Co, of 48, 
Paternoster-row, appear to be capital caterers 
for boys and girls of all ages, from six to 
sixteen and upwards, judging from books 
before me that bear the imprint of this well- 
known firm.* 4 Six Years’ Old Darling 


* Messrs. JOHN F, SHAW AND Co.’s New Publica- 
tions :— 


** A Six Years’ Old Darling ; or,'Trix in Town.” By 





Ismay Thorn, Author of ‘* Pinafore Days” ‘‘ Only 


gives a full and particular account of the 
doings of a little lady from the country, by 
name Beatrice Sydney, a/éas Trix, during a 
month’s stay in London with her cousin, 
Pussie Western, who was a year younger 
than Trix, and as quiet and demure as that 
young country-bred lassie was rampant and 
riotous. ‘There is plenty of fun and life in 
this excellent book for children, combined 
with many a useful lesson and unobtrusive 
moral which little readers will not fail to pick 
out for themselves. It will wake up quiet 
children and exercise a sobering influence on 
those who are inclined to be unduly mis- 
chievous, and so have a good effect on both 
classes. Trix’s letters to her brother Chrys 
are deliciously quaint but altogether natural, 
and her robbery of the contents of the mus- 
tard-pot, in order to apply a mustard poultice 
to the chest of her Japanese doll, to relieve the 
hoarseness of his squeak, is irresistibly droll. 

Ethels Adventures in the Doll Country, 
which is profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings in ordinary black and white, and 
several full-page coloured plates, is another 
book that will be eagerly welcomed by all 
little girls into whose hands it may happen to 
fall. It is “‘dedicated by permission to the 
children of their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh.” Ethel, the 
heroine of the story, if we may call her so, 
goes to bed one night very much out of sorts 
in consequence of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of one of her dolls, Unable to sleep, 
her thoughts settle at last on the Doll 
Country, and at jlast she thinks : “ Now sup- 
pose a fairy came to me to-night and said, 
‘Ethel, you shall have oe wish granted, 
what shall it be?’ I would say, ‘ Zake me 
to the Doll Country, please.’” Asshe thought 
her wish a wonderful thing happened. She 
saw her “Robinson Crusoe doll” riding past 
her on her brother Bertie’s goat. She slipped 
out of bed and followed the mounted doll, 
and, got at last to the Toy Kingdom and the 
Doll Country. For her adventures there and 


Five.”” Illustrated by F. Pym. Square cloth, gilt, 
102 pp., 2s. 64. - 

‘*Ethel’s Adventures in the Doll Country, by 
Clara Bradford. With coloured and plain illustra- 
tions by T Pym. Small 4to, 5§5., cloth extra, 
192 pp-, 5S- pays 
oe a Chapter in a Boy’s Life,” by Yotty 
Osborn, author of ‘* Pickles.” ‘* Two Little Turks, 
&c.. &c. With eight full-page illustrations by 
Petherick. Crown 8vo, 352 PP.» 55- ; 

‘‘ The Chevalier’s Daughter; or, An Exile for the 
Truth,” by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of ‘‘ Lady 
Betty’s Governess,” “ Winifred,” &c Crown &vo, 


cloth, 473 PP+» 55- 
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her ultimate return to the more prosaic and) script after her grandmother’s death, in an 
matter-of-fact land of her nativity, I must) old carved cabinet, in 1740. Such is the 
refer those who are curious to know all about} machinery which is brought into play to give 
them to the book itself, a volume resplendent| vraisemblance and interest to the story. The 
with scarlet, black and gold, contenting my-| scene at the commencement of the tale is 
self with saying that any benevolent uncle | laid in the Tour d’Antin, a chateau near the / M 
who has five shillings to spare, and wishes to! village of Sartilly, in Normandy, which was 
secure the affections of a little niece for ever, | inhabited by the Chevalier d’Antin, his wife 
will find a profitable investment for his money| Margaret xée Corbet, and their daughter 
in this original and amusing story book. | Agnes, who was born in 1660. The Che- 
i, Jack: a Chapter ina Boy's Life, is as suit-| valier and the tenants on his estates were of 
pt able a gift book or school prize for a boy of| the Protestant faith, When Agnes d’Antin 
if twelve, as the book which I have just been) was fifteen years old, the Revocation of the 
af noticing is for a girl of half the age, or more.| Edict of Nantes was brought about, and the 
Jack himself is one of the many children of| story then turns on the outbreak of the per- 
Lady Jane Devereux, a widow, whose chief} secution that followed, the murder of the ] 
care was to make her children happy and} Chevalier d’Antin by the Papists in Avran- 
good, and who in doing so lost sight of both| ches, and the hasty flight of the widowed t 
self and sorrow. The “Chapter in Jack’s| mother and fatherless daughter, 7z@ Jersey to EF 
: Life” comprises all that happened to him and | England, accompanied by Andrew Corbet, an 
- his brothers and sisters during a long seven| English cousin, and the destined husband of 
a weeks’ midsummer holiday. To give any-| Agnes. To follow the fortunes of these 
thing satisfactory in a few lines in the form of “exiles for the truth,” and the trials that PUR 
a resumé of Jack’s doings and adventures is| befell them, must be gleaned from a perusal NI 
impossible, but it may be said without fear of of the volume itself. ‘The book which is not 
contradiction, that no boy who reads this only interesting but instructive as well, gives 








book can possibly fail to benefit by its peru- a carefully drawn picture of the times in pets 

f sal. The thread of sadness that runs through-| which the heroine lived, and of the persistent nour 

ie | out the story, consists in the patient suffering) manner in which Roman Catholics. then as caus 
of a younger brother, Randal, who suffered | now, sought by means, fair and foul, to lure syste 

from an affection of the spine, and whose! from the Protestant faith those who had ae 

death, and the incidents that preceded it} been carefully nurtured in her pure peace- very 

are told with exquisite pathos and feeling.| giving tenets. The evils of unchecked the 
} The author has succeeded in writing a good | proselytism to the errors—nay, heresies of the old 
a book but she must remember that the name) Romish Church, are again rampant in this duc 
i of the “pretty climber with pale purple labur-| country, aided as they are by Romanizing tion 
num-like flowers,” is wéstaria and not westeria.| Ritualism, which seeks to teach and enforce its 1 

This is an error, it may be said, that is very , doctrines contrary and abhorrent to the teach- prt 

frequently made. ‘ing of the Church of England, which is tim 

The author of Zhe Chevaliers Daughter | Catholic, in so far that she is a branch, and a sto 

follows closely in the footsteps of the writer | living branch of the Church of Christ, one, the 

of the “Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta | indivisible and immortal ; and Protestant, in the 

Family,” in the manner in which she links| so far that she turns with mingled sorrow and no! 

volume to volume, causing her tales to have} loathing from the fictions with which the be 

the appearance of having been written by | Church of Rome has overlaid the true religion 7 

members of the same family at different | of Christ, till it is well-nigh hidden from view PP 


periods. It is a system which has its attrac-| beneath them. In the face of all this it is 
tions and, perhaps, its advantages, but in the| well that such books as Zhe Chevalier’s 
present case, it is by no means an original} Daughter should be written for English wives 
mode of treatment as it has been shown. | and daughters, for they are of great use, as far 
The story is supposed to be written by Agnes | as they go, in helping to stem the tide of a 
Geneviéve Corbet, née d’Antin, about the| return to Rome, or a lapse into no religion at 
beginning of ¢he eighteenth century, and to be | all, which now threatens to undermine and 
edited by her grand-daughter, Rosamond | revolutionize society. 

Genevieve Corbet, who discovered the manv- | THE EDITOR. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 

the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a orn weeling Uf Wa for drink, . = 
tension or feeling o: ement of the 
stomach, flatulency, Sader pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a ‘com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the sp 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although.without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
are also frequent attendants, 


symptoms 
eneral debility, great rey ; 
Fspapaslty for Tcertlom. e minds of | 


ess, and 

persons so afflicted tly become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
sega toneamaa ot 
they a) oug! oly, an 
dejected, under great ap rehetson of 
some imaginary , will start at any 
noise or *ooeurtence, and 
j 


Sent pla et ey 
me so 
samuniete ktnamientndiiention 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 





without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced byanagreeablechange vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or-no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. «@: 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
ora, and give energy to the nervous 

muscularsystems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and to: the stomach ; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 


the most eminent tioners. as. very. 
useful and peneiciak ‘The great, indeed 


only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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27 OBSERVATIONS 


ON. INDIGESTION. 





of boiling water to dissolve the 


ers ; and when one or eyen two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
onee’be seen how impossible it is totake 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb.in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not leng since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the'stomach 
hasalways been loaded with water, which 
tends-in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly, to destroy 
the effect..# It must be evident that load-= 
ing a weak stomach witha large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract, the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
Water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly,the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health, 
wNORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci~ 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is eon- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all.the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been: esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 


which must be taken with it into.the 
stomaeh. It requires a quartePof a, rh 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 


which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to.digest in proper quantities all 
who 1@ food, which increases the 
wer Of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous.and muscular systems, 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the’ partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass.is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength suflicient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 2 
_ As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon, volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as. a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 








substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
eided.. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect; they may be 
taken at any.age, aud under any circum- 
stances,without dangeror inconvenience; 
A person exposed to coldand wet a whole 
day or night: could: not. possibly receive 


nature, by reason,.and by common 
sense, Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers.on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind, _ There can be no doubt that the 
palate. is designed to inform us what is 
proper for, the stomach, and of course 





any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would eflectually. pre- 
vent a-cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with. and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, itis only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Toxic Mepscinzs, 
By.the word tonic is meant a medicine 





that must, best. mstruct us what food to 
take and whatto avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our feed and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and ul- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use ; ‘a will aie] injure byabuse. | den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- | soon be right again. 

proves, eat and drink always in modera- | It is most certainly true that every 
tion, but never in excess; ‘keeping 1m | person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
mind that the first process of digestion | tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
is.performed in the mouth, the second | at one meal would be fatal ; itis these 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that | small quantities of noxious matter, which 
the stomach may be able to do its work | are introduced into our food, either by 
properly, it is requisite the first process | accident or wilful adulteration, whic 
should be well performed ; this consists | we find so often upset the stomach, and 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, | hot unfrequently lay the foundation of 
so as to break down and separate the | illnéss, and perhaps final ruination to 
fibres and small substances of meat and | | health. To preserve the constitution, 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- | it should be our constant care, if pos- 
ing the whole together before they are | sible, to counteract the effect of these 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged | small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
meals and never eat in haste. If you | the constitution finds its way into the 
conform to this short and simple, but | | st tomach, a friend should immediately be 
comprehensive advice, and find that | sent after it, which would prevent its 
there are various things which others mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | gether ; no better friend can be found— 
inconvenience, and which would beplea- | no, none which will perform the task 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, | with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
you may at once conclude that the fault] CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- | observed, that the longer this medicine 
sess the power which it ought to do, | is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
that it wants assistance, and “the sooner | it can in no case become habitual, as its 
that assistance is afforded the better. <A | entire action is to give energy and force 
very short trial of this medicine will | to the stomach, which is the spring of 
best prove how soon it will put the | life, the source from which the whole 
stomach in a condition to perform with | frame draws its succour and support. 
ease all the work which nature intended | After an excess of eating or drinking, 
for it. By its use you will soon be able | and upon every occasion of the general 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | health being at all disturbed, these Puts 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to! should be ‘immediately taken, as’ they 
name one individual article of food | will stop and eradicate disease at its 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly | | commenceme nt. Indeed, it is most con- 
on. the stomach. Never forget that a | fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
small meal well digested affords more | of this medicine only, and a common 
nourishment to the system than a large | degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
one, even of the same food, when di-| all the comforts within his reach, may 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be | pass through life without an illness, and 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a! with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en-| OLD AGE, 2 

chanting, never forget that temperance |* On account of their volatile properties, 
tends to preserve health, and that health | they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
is the soul of enjoyment, But should | closely corked their qualities are neither 
an impropriety be at any time, or ‘ever | impaired by time nor injured by any 
sooften committed, bywhich the stomach | change of clime whatever» Price 13$d. 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- | and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of | The large bottle contains the quantity 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so | of ‘three small ones; or Pits equal to 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- | fourteen ounces of CamomiLe Flowers, 











‘ Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STHEEDMAN'S 





‘SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders sa closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
eaution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, each. 
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DR. J. COLLIS. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


is the best remedy known for 
a charm in 


is the on ‘pallative io Ni 


Ue 


atch from Her Gonsn) at Manila to tne 
Tervice was CHLOROD Ne. = See Lancet, 











checks anit errata théee toe often faiel echeas Diy 
, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dysentety, 
cuts short all attacks of Bi jilepsy, Hysteria, Paipitation, and Spasms, 


From Lozp Fasxois Conynenam, Mount Oharies, D 


” Lord Francis wenn om dome who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Bi towne’s Obloro. 
bee sat ao Davenport, and Reg nnd Qemeerendorteh median, wee 


Souiountentes 
os Cholera has been raging 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is edmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 


Fever, Orpsp, Agus, : 
eee ey orrttt ueeet. Meningitis &o. 
Dotemiee ue. 1868, 
be glad to cae oak dosen 


to the Co of that he had received a des- 
2 vand that the ONLY remedyof any 


OAUTION, -BRWARE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 


Oavtion,—Vi Sir W. Paes Woon stated that 


oe-Ohancellor 
that the story of the Defendant, Fux waa, was deliberately untrue. whioh, he 
| 


Dr. J. CouLis Browns was 


regretted to say,had been oe toe * f 3 
say, sworn to 
fh entLis ies 


4 in bottles at 1s, 14d., 3s, ee as Shon and lls, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, 00 
CHLOR0DYNB” on the Government Stamp. v-rwhelmia: Medical Testimony acoonpanies each Bottle, 


Sole ocoheieet. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





HOOPER’S 


MARKING INK’ snes 


Is THE 





Best, Blackest, and most Permanent. 

Messrs, Thresher and Glenny, Hosiers to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says: “ We have used s Marking Ink for many years, 
and no ink gives us such satisfaction, or so black and permanent an 
impression.” 

In Borruzs, ls, anp 2s. 6d, BAOH. 
Of‘all Chemists, and direct from the Maker 
2% RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





THE Winpow Buinp OF THE Perrop 


POSSESSING SOUND ERV CEABLE 2 t iT 
Lic, Fixes INHa Le THE USUAL SPACE, EL EGA 
"EAR ANCE ANT s Y ESIRAGLE 
Dewursivion TO THE PFs ACE * MANSIC 
A SAMPLE LATH & PF E 1ST 
SENT FREE ON APPLI ATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
oe BS te ST Pippa 


“AND SUN SHADES IF EV 


LIVERPOOL! 


6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the a conmee: 

All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


THE Bai RS soon y 4 GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISN. | 
URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 


during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease at! 


tacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1a rei fd.ond Be 9d, per box, 











BORD'S: PIANOS. 
CHARLES STILES & CO. 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
has removed to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.O. ‘ 

Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment o 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices» 
WITH 26 Per cENT, Co-oprraTiAR DiscounT FoR Casu i 
b. or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s, per month. 

Sznp ror ILLustratTeD List. 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 

from 10s, 6d. per Month. 
Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 











Oo CAPILLARE, WARDE’ 8 CAPILLARR, 
+ Time wes when I looked old, 
My heart was half bereft of hair, 
it suffered much irom cold, 
Till ove in pity bade me dure. 
Se To ry WARDE’S special CAPILLARRE, 
O CAPILLAKE, WARDE'S CAPILLAKL, 
9 I thought on what he suid, 
My cranium was growing bure, 
All rlazy shone my bead ; 
And musing thus, methought *twés fair, 
. The promise of WARDE’S CAPILLARE, 
O “CGAPILLARE, WARDBS’'S CAPILLAKHS, 
Let me reveal the truth, 
Your magic spell bestows the air 
On age of glorious youth. 
My childhood’s locks once more I w 
For which I thank WARDE’S Ca PILLARE, 
CAPITLLARLG, "“WaRDk’s CArluLAkr, 
a An even deeper debt 
Of gratitude for virtue rare 
1 will acknowledge yet ; 
A maiden, and a maiden iair, 
I owe to thee, WARDE’S CAPILLARE, 
ARDE’S CAPILLARE (Capillare, the Latin Hair-dressing) 
Restores, Preserves, Produces, and Beautities the Hair, 
Whiskers, Moustaches,‘and 7 ebrows. Prevents Greyness. Kes- 
tores the Natural Colour, Vises Dandruff (the forerunner of 
baldness).—Of T. Wilkinson, 270, Kegent-cireus, W., who will show 
the original testimonials, 
ARDE’S CAPILLARE.—From all Chemists jand 
Perfumers, 4s, 6d, and 2s, 6d. per Bottle; or 
sent to any address upon receipt off remittance by S, T. 
Warde & Co., 5, Great. Marlborough Street, London, W. 
Three Bottles, carriage free. Single. Bottles, 6d. pee 
for ‘carriage. 
ase Et ge oe Regn f and Retail of Sanges 
xford-st, ‘oven 
Butler and Orispe, 4, Cheapside ; aires 
Maw, 7, Aldersgate-st.; Lynch, 17, 
City-rd. ; Thompson, tt ew PA eat 
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RKINS.COTT OXFORD-ST. W 





CADBURYs 


The reason why so many are unable to take ( ‘ocoa 1s, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble ; while really making the m thie k, heavy, and indigestible. Thi 
may be easily detected, fer if Cocoa thickens in the cup tt proves the 
addition of starch, CADBURY'S ( ion EE ssence is genuine; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a reireshing beverage like 
Tea or Coffee. 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers often 
substitute imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, 


FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
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Reckitt s 


AS USED IN THE 





BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations | 


ofthe ‘*‘ DOME BLACK LEAD" (manufactured trom cheap materials) 


I AUNDRY resembling the ‘** DOMB"’ in shape but NoT IN QuALITY, These are some 
times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT. 
THERF ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY By FE. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words ‘JAMES’ and our Trade Mark ““DOME"’ appear on 





every block. No other is genuine, 


PRINCE OM WALES! SEE THAT YOU GET IT! E. JAMES&SONSwakens. PLYMOUTH. 





As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 











‘POLISHES > 

“EQUAL - TO: 

‘BURNISHED- 
‘STE EL: 7 
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BLACK LEAD 











_SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 











